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Arr. I. The Deceitfulness of Riches Choking the Word. 
(Concluded from page 398.) 


We have considered the deceitfulness of riches, in a few of the many 
cases in which it is exemplified. Our second inquiry, is, How does it 
choke the word, and render it unfruitful ? 

This will more clearly appear, if we consider, first, What fruits the 
word is designed to produce, and which are therefore to be expected 
from it? In answer to this then I observe, 

1. The word preached is designed to produce the conviction and con- 
version of them thathear it. It is the incor:uptible seed of the word 
which liveth and abideth forever, of which true converts are the fruit 
and offspring, “being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incor- 
ruptible by the word.” Our Lord says to the apostles, “I have chosen 
you, and ordained you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and that 
your fruit should remain.” Their work, to which they were ordained, 
was to preach the gospel, but the end and design of all was the conversion 
of many, as the fruits of it. The apostle, (Rom. i. 13,) uses the same 
expression, “ Now I would not have you ignorant brethren, that often- 
times I purposed to come unto you, (but was let hitherto,) that I might 
have some fruit among you also, even as among other gentiles.” That 
is, that by his preaching he might be the means of converting some. 
The expression and the meaning are so frequent and so plain as to need 
no further illustration. : 

2. The spiritual comfort and growth of believers, is another fruit 
which the word is designed to produce. So the apostle speaks, (Phil- 

i, 21, 22,) “For to me tolive is Christ, and to die is gain. But if I 
live in the flesh, this is the fruit of my labor.” Verse 25, “ And hav- 
ing this confidence, | know that I shall abide and continue with you all, 
for your furtherance and joy of faith.” Whether the word be heard, 
read, or made matter of meditation, the universal experience of believ- 
ers attests that its proper fruits and effects are the enlargement of = 
ritual comfort and growth. The fruit of the Spirit, (and they are by 
the word,) are love, joy, peace, &c., all of which are the believer's own 
Vou. XIII. 47 
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enjoyment in the first place. The more that the word abides and 
abounds in any, so much the more of this precious fruit they enjoy to 
their soul’s comfort. Hear the Psalmist cxix. 97, 98, “O how love | 
thy law, it is my meditation all the day. Thou through thy command. 
ments hast made me wiser than mine enemies’—This is its precious 
fruitinhim. Verse 103, “ How sweet unto my taste are thy words; yea 
sweeter than honey to my mouth,” &c. 

3. Good works are a farther and very important fruit which the word 
is designed to produce. By good works is meant the performance of 
the several duties we owe to God, and to our fellow men. An open 
and steadfast appearance for God ina profession of his name, a diligent 
observance of all the duties of that profession public and private, a cop- 
stant watchfulness against all that is inconsistent with our holy profes- 
sion. The same, therefore, that the apostle means by a conversation 
becoming the gospel, and, a conversation in heaven. Good works in- 
clude also all acts of love to fellow men; so the apostle calls a charita- 
ble contribution made by the Gentile churches, in behalf of the poor 
Jews, afruit. Rom. xv. 28. This fruit of good works is very impor- 
tant, it is inseparable from the inward fruits before spoken of, and an in- 
dispensable evidence of them. It is therefore the rule of judging—* By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” It is important as respects the honor 
of religion in the world ; therefore is it so much insisted on. The apos- 
tle prays for the Phil. i. 11. That they might be filled with all the fruits 
of righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ, unto the praise and glory 
of God. And for the Col. i. 10. That they might walk worthy of the 
Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every good work. 

4. The word in believers is designed through them to produce like 
fruits on the young under theircare. Children are God’s heritage ; and 
where the word has its power, and fruit in the heart, and life as before 
spoken, it will also by instruction and example in training up the young, 
extend its fruits even to the following generation. 

We may now easily understand how the deceitfulness of riches 
chokes the word, so as to hinder the production of these fruits. 

1. It does so, when this love and pursuit of the world obtain first pos- 
session of the heart. ‘This is the case supposed in the parable, the good 
seed fell among thorns. And where these thorns of worldly cares, are 
fairly rooted, the sower of the word may sow his seed in the morning, 
and in the evening not withhold his hand, but he must sow in tears, for 
he will reap no fruit of his labors. Our Lord Jesus represents those 
who are in love with riches, whether possessing or only pursuing them, 
as among the most unlikely to be effectually wrought upon by the word ; 
‘How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God, 
and again | say unto you, that it is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye ae needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 
They who find in riches the means of gratifying all their carnal desires, 
are most unlikely to embrace the selfdenying doctrines of Christ. The 
very first lesson is too much for them. If any man will be his disciple, 
let him forsake all, and take up his cross and follow him. This was what 
tested the young man, concerning whom our Lord particularly made 
the remark. He had some desire to be instructed by the word, to par- 
take of the spiritual and eternal blessings of the gospel, but upon a trial 

it appeared he had no room even for the seed of these things; the ground 
of his heart was so completely filled with thorns, that the seed of the 
word which Christ did cast at him, was in a manner lost and thrown 
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me away, it was completely choked out. It cannot be enough lamented, 
¥- that there are still so many young men like him—they greatly abound, 
el and their number appears to be on the increase. Religion was not made 
nd- the first basiness with them, I mean in its practical character, and with 
aus personal application to themselves; it has not been laid to their heart, 
ea while yet their hearts were young and tender, that must be deferred 


til] they come to years of judging. But in the mean time they have 
been daily taught and trained to worldly business and management. A 
Alas! w hat sad misconduct in parents or instructors, thus to cultivate 
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en the thorns, when they should have beer sowing the good seed. Now q 
nt they are so full of business, the farm and the merchandise, or affairs of 
0 2 the common-wealth, that they have little time or taste for religion, it 
; seems like a business that does not lie to their hand, and of course it is { 
not strange that they are very backward in making profession of reli- 

gion, the word preached, is heard with almost no interest, and the intro- if 


duction of a spiritual subject in private conversation would be positive- 
ly irksome. 
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- 2. It does so by destroying the seed where it was sown. I do not 
“a , intend to say that where the word, as the incorruptible seed, has in- i 
<A ; deed come into the heart, in its regenerating power, through the influ- 
or " ence of the Holy Spirit, that any thing shall be permitted to root it out, ‘ 
- or wholly destroy it; we are expressly taught that when that is the qi 
its case “it liveth and abideth forever.” But I refer to those cases in 
é ; which the knowledge of divine truth has been treasured up in the mem- 
he 7 ory and understanding by early instruction, this is a sowing of the good 
P seed, which when watched and watered will produce good fruit; according 

Ke Pa to the tendency of means, it may issue in the saving change of the heart. 
id ; This is therefore the fruit to be looked for; it is due, and. whatever pre- 
re i | vents it may be considered as chargeable with destroying it. But how 
5) ; common is it, for those whose minds have been well ‘stored with scrip- 

ture, and scripture doctrine, as taught in the catechism, in their child- 
= hood, when they come to enter upon worldly business, lay all aside, and 

. by the time they ought to be able to teach others, they have need that 
- a) some one teach them again the first principles. ‘They have actually 
rd q forgotten and lost, amidst worldly cares and business, what they once 
i ; knew; and are very apt to look on the learning of such things, as an 
=f exercise out of season for them, as unfitting as the clothes of their child 
or | hood, would be. ‘The word has been choked in them and rendered un 
e fruitful. How often also when persons are about making a public pro- 
a, | fession, they are stirred up to examine or at least to read with some 
5 } care the form of doctrine, and to attend with more seriousness to the 
i, : hearing of the word and other duties ; all which is a good beginning, 
6 : and if cherished would producemuch good fruit; but very often, they 
7 are no sooner admitted to the fellowship of the church, than, they con- ; 
, sider the business of learning as over, become negligent i in it, and more 
e diligent in the world, lose what they had attained, become more incapa- 
’ ble of being benefitted by the preaching of the word ; they go backward 
t instead of forward. 
e Whatever knowledge or skill is acquired, may again be lost, and with- ; 


‘ out the constant exercise will slip from us; this applies with singular 
I force to religion. Both the letter and spirit of it, are plants that flourish 
d not naturally in us, if not cherished by daily use of the means, it will 
wither and decay, and still more rapidly when the attention is given to 
a the cultivation of the most noxious weeds and thorns. 
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3. It does so in real believers, when they allow themselves in discon. 
tent with a low condition in the world; anxiety, and desires after more, 
schemes and contrivances for improving their circumstances, &c. For 
thus their attention is occupied; and in the same measure as their thoughts 
run on such subjects as these, are they taken off from meditating on the 
word, itis choked out, there is literally no time for it, and moreover the 
two subjects are so immensely different, that as the mind familiarizes it- 
self with the one, so must it lose fitness and relish for the other. Ip 
such a case a believer will certainly become lean from day to day, he 
will continue unskillful in the word of righteousness, and scanty in the 
experience of its comforts; instead of advancing a step in knowledge 
and holiness by every day’s lesson, he must still have but very limited, 
obscure and confused views of divine things. Do we not see it so with 
the great majority of professors? Ifany would really profit by the word 

and enjoy its fruits, let them consider the directions and examples of the 

word itself onthe subject. “ Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly 

says the apostle, speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spir- 

itual songs, singing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord.” I: 

must dwel/, be habitually the subject of reflection, and not merely by 

set portions at set times as a task, but rich/y, the mind must run on it 

freely and with pleasure, and the affections also be engaged to singing 

and making melody in the heart. Truly if the lonely hours of the most 

humble christian were thus emploved, however poor in the world, he 

would find his spiritual riches and comforts rapidly increase. He who 
delights in God’s law, and meditates in it day and night, he shall be like 
a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season; his leaf also shall not wither.—Ps. i. 2, 3. Is this a general 
casc’ No, we fear that this spiritual meditation has become so rare as 
to be almost out of knowledge, it is choked and excluded by the deceit- 
fulness of worldly things. 

By this same means also the word is farther choked among real chris- 
tians on being excluded from conversation. ‘This must necessarily fol- 
low from its being shut out from the meditations; in the same measure 
as it has place in the one, so willit have also in the other—outof the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh. Now when we consider how 
much of the influence of men over one another is by conversation it will 
appear how great this evilis. Spiritual conversation is one of the most 
precious means of quickening and strengthening beiievers, as iron shar- 
pencth iron. It is also of excellent use to the young, the ignorant and 
the careless; hence it was enjoined on Israel of old to speak of the things 
of God’s word when they should sit in their house, walk by the way, lic 
down and rise up. And wherever this means is neglected, there will 
speedily appear a corresponding deficiency in spiritual knowledge and 
growth; but where its place is filled by worldly things, as it will be in 
the case supposed, and as we see it actually the case, it must have a 
most withering influence. It is the deceitful things of the world, that 
are the general and main subject of conversation in the family when sit- 
ting in the house, lying down, and rising up; in all the ordinary inter- 
course between professors from day to day ; yes, even on God’s holy 
day, and at the place of his public worship, scarcely has the assembly 
been dismissed from hearing the word, till some worldly topic is intro- 
duced. Isit any wonder that the word preached, or read in the family 


produces no fruit whea that is the case? It is impossible it should, it is 
completely choked. 
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4. When christians act on mere worldly principles, or depend on mere 
natural means in their temporal circumstances, it chokes many precious 
yromises of the word in a particular manner; as thatin Ps. xxxiv 9, 10, 
«(Q fear the Lord ye his saints, for there is no want to them that fear him. 
The young lions do lack and sulfer hunger, but they that seek the Lord 
shall not wantany good thing.” Again, Ps. xxxvii.3. “ Trust in the Lord 
and do good, so thou shalt dwell in the land and verily thou shalt be fed.” 
Again that admirable lesson by our Lord himself, Math. vi. 19, * Lay 
pot up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal, but lay up for your- 
selves treasuresin heaven,” &c, to verse 33rd. *‘ But seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness; and all other things shall be added 
unto you. Take therefore no thought for to-morrow,” &c.—and many 
others. Now consider what are the proper fruits of such promises in 
particular. ‘They ought to produce faith in God even with respect to 
temporal things ; as he takes into his own care all the concerns of his 
people in a peculiar manner, so he will have them exercise faith on bim 
inthem all, in the way of seeing his hand in the ordering of their outward 
lot, (as. we now speak of it only,) humbly submitting to his will, and pa- 
tiently waiting on his counsel. Then where this fruit is produced oth- 
ers will be connected with it; the humble believer will possess an inward 
peace and confidence as to the security even of his temporal interests ; 
so says Paul, (Phil. iv. 6,) * Be careful for nothing, but in every thing by 
prayer and supplications, with thanksgiving let your request be made 
known to God; and the peace of God which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.’”—They who take 
upon themselves the care of their worldly interests, have an anxious 
vexing charge, but the humble believer is thus at once relieved of that 
burden. Another fruit is an experience of the truth and excellency of 
these promises, and of the condescension and fatherly care of God to them 
by these. ‘This is a treasure that ail worldly possessions are not once 
worthy to be named in comparison. So that they who have been most 
exercised upon this lesson in the book of God, have recorded the days 
of their greatest poverty, as the days of their most happy walking in 
communion with God. The promises are best understood, only when 
we come into the condition to which they more directly point ; and we 
realize the promised blessing only when we heartily rely on the promise 
in such condition. But in the case remarked, all these promises are 
choked, there is no place for them, and so ail these their precious fruits 
are prevented. Who is there that makes his worldly affairs matter of 
earnest prayer, with humble dependence and patient waiting on God ? 
It is to be feared that such are very few. Who is it that would content- 
edly abide in poverty, for the sake of enjoying the word and ordinan- 
ces to their edification, or the society of those with whom they might 
take sweet counsel and walk to the house of God! Who is there that 
habitua!ly studies to look on his poverty as the holy and wise ordering 
of his Father; and to rest on such promises as have been named for his 
support! Such characters are unknown in our days. What time a 
man imagines himself in narrow circumstances, or turns his thought to 
some new country, said to be fertile, well watered, and where there is 
no lack of any thing that is in the earth, there is but one law for him, 
that is, he is determined to go there, and there make rich by his industry. 
And commonly his affection to those with whom he was in immediate 
fellowship; or the voice of providence, the one way or the other, has no 
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more binding force, than a thread of tow that is touched with the fir 
And as for the promises they are not believed atall. Yes, severe as this 
charge may seem to be, brought against professing christians, jts truth 
is demonstrated by the fact, that they cannot and will not adventure 
any thing upon them; though the God of truth has said it, though he has 
sworn it, “ verily thou shalt be fed,” he who would urge this as sufficien: 
security for temporal support, and press inen to prove it by an experi. 
ment, would undoubtedly be thought fanatical. So that these words ,: 
promise, are so choked, that their first fruits of faith and obedience ey 
never appear, and of course all sweet fruits of peace and the like are 
utterly prevented. 

It needs no argumentation to snow how the word is choked and rep. 
dered unfruitful in those, who under a profession of religion are pursy. 
ing worldly riches with all their might, as if they supposed that cajy 
were godliness, whether they keep themselves to the place of ordinap. 
ces or not. 

5. The word is choked and rendered unfruitful in the lives of profes. 
sors and through them in the rising generation, when they are decoyed 
by the dream of ease and wealth in new regions, to leave a place of set. 
tled ordinances and christian society. I do not say that the emigration 
of familiesis always unwarrantable ; or that the exchange made by it is 
always unprofitable; theremay be many instances the reverse ; but | 
have in view the motives and ends by which men act in such cases, 
when they are drawn away by the love and desire of worldly posses. 
sion. And that there are many evidently in this case is plain to be seen. 
And many more as really in it, and not so plain to be seen. They 
have some necessity of their family to plead on the one hand, and their 
purpose to settle only where they can attend upon ordinances of their 
own communion, as an excuse on the other, and no doubt there may be 
much truth and weight in both of them. But with many there is a third 
thing in the case, and which is properly the first thing of all, though not 
mentioned at all, a secret love and desire for more of the world, so de- 
ceitful perhaps, that the man himself can scarcely believe it. If it b 
really so, it will produce the same kind of effect in choking the word 
and rendering it unfruitful, in one place or another, though not to the 
same extent. But the case now more particularly remarked is where 
mitigations such as are just named do not appear, and they are nota 
few ;—Professing christians removing to parts where they cannot pre- 
tend to any other advantages but such as are of a worldly nature, must 
be allowed to be under the influence of the deceitfulness of riches. 
Now the word is choked in them by their depriving themselves of a dis- 
pensation of the word, and of course its fruits of every kind in them 
will be hindered; this may not precisely accord with the figure of seed 
being choked, but it is undoubtedly included in what is meant by it. In 
whatever way men render themselves inaccessable to the word, wheth- 
er by filling their hearts with worldly cares so that they are fortified 
against it, while they continue to hear it, or by literally removing be- 
yond the reach of it; it amounts to the same thing. And it is curious to 
observe how the deceitfulness of the snare works in such cases. There 
is scarcely any one but would be ashamed to say plainly, he had deter- 
mined to exchange spiritual privileges for a morsel of meat, and there- 
fore he supposes that his new situation may perhaps come within the 
circuit of some missionary, or in the course of a few years, preaching 
will no doubt be obtained there, and that is no worse than the first set- 
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ers were in the place he is leaving, &c. In this way he silences his 


wn conscience and keeps himself in countenance among professing 
pristians, as not intending to give up with religion; but is it not most 


manifest that if his spiritual appetite bore any proportion to his natural 
unger, he would look upon such scanty provision, such occasional meals, 
,s nothing better than absolute starvation ? and if his eagerness to obtain 
worldly possessions, Were not 1ncomparably greater than his desire after 
the true riches, he could never think a supposition, or peradventure, any 


rround to go upon ! 
~ But let us consider the emigrant as at his place of destination. Imme- 
jiately he finds himself surrounded by innumerable new objects calling 
ys attention ; society if any, is generally most remote trom that which 
might be for his spiritual profit, and he is overwhelmed with labour. so 
that on every hand the word is choked ; he is forgetting what he for- 
merly heard and knew; he has little or no time for meditation on the 
word, itis choked here also ; and as little advantage or spiritual conver- 
sation, the word is choked there: and finally it is most sadly choked in 
the rising generation. Even it we might suppose the parents to retain 
the impression of what their eyes had scen and their ears heard, what 
can be expected of the yonng who grow up in sucha situation! there 
are indeed exceptions, but the consequence generally is “they mingle 
with the heathen, and learn of them their ways.” 

I have been thus particular in the case of those who leave the place 
of ordinances, in pursuit of the world, because it is a very plausible 
scheme, yet a very deceitful way in which the love of the world pre- 
vails and is gratified ; because also it isa very common and ruinous evil 
at the present day, not only hurtful to the individuals themselves, but 
excedingly so to the church and cause of Christ in general, as might be 
shown in its proper place. ; 

In conclusion, it 1s undeniable, that the spirit of the world has entered 
the church to a very great extent. Whatisits natural tendency! But 
to the utter ruin of religion. It is therefore important that every one 
should be aware of this, and labour to repress it not only by disuading 
others, but first and chiefly in his own heart. Let no one, rich or poor, 
young or old imagine he is free, or not in danger; let him remember his 
love of riches is singularly deceitful ; and the best, the only preserva- 
tive from it is a diligent attendance to such exhortations as that of the 
apostleto Timothy. ‘‘But godliness with contentment is great gain, for we 
brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing 
out. And having food and raiment let us be therewith content.” 

LD). 





Art Il. Our Religious Liberty in Danger. 


Were I set a watchman over the safety of this nation, | would at this 
present time sound an alarm in every State and every house in the 
Union. I would say ‘Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made you tree.” Christ hath given us a liberty to which, or to its ef- 
fects and consequences, no man can be indifferent. When itis fully and 
fairly understood, it must be admitted by all parties to be identified with 
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the best and dearest interests of man. 1 earnestly desire, if any thing | 
can say may contribute to so important a thing, to convince the public 
mind that this liberty is now in extreme danger of being lost. | Crave 
the reader’s attention First,to a few words describing this liberty, by Which 
it may be perceived how much man in every relation has at sta\¢. 
Second, | shall point out the danger of its being lost ; and Third, | sha) 
propose what ought to be done to prevent it, if that be yet possible, — 

The sum of this liberty doctrinally considered may be comprised jy 
the following propositions, 

Ist., It is a liberty from the curse of God. “ There is now no eo). 
demnation to them who are in Christ Jesus.” “He was made a curse 
for us, that we might be made the righteousness of God in him.” | 
know that there are many who do not believe this proposition, and tha, 
there are others, who though they profess to believe it, yet in their hearts 
attach little value to it; but itis not for their sakes that I state this, by: 
for theirs who feel its worth, (and there are many of them) and who 
know full well, that if the doctrine of this proposition shall be overturned 
or sealed down in silence, the very foundation will be razed. 

2nd. It is a liberty from the law of God as a Covenant. “ Verily, if 
there had been a law given which could have given life, righteousness 
should have been by the Law.” The inference is strong that no such 
law has been given, and therefore righteousness is not by the Lay, 
The believer in Christ is as free from the law in its covenant form, as 
a woman is from the law of her husband when he is dead. He is bound 
to it only as it is a rule of life, and a law of love. This too will not 
pass for much with many, but there are others who know it to be a val- 
uable part of our liberty. 

3rd. It is a liberty from the ceremonial yoke. The words with which 
I set out, were particularly designed to warn the Galatians against a re- 
turn to this law of commandments and carnal ordinances, which at that 
time was pressed upon them as necessary to salvation by the Judaizing 
Teachers, whom Paul charges with preaching another Gospel. To have 
yielded to them would have been to have surrendered gospel liberty, 
and to have made the death of Christ constructively to be a vain thing. 
It was a yoke, Peter says, which neither they, nor their fathers were 
able to bear. Paul ealls it “* beggarly elements” and “ the ministration 
of death.”’ 

It may be safely inferred, that if Christ hath freed us from those cer- 
imonies and rites which had divine appointment, and was in force till 
he came, much more has he freed us from the observance of such as 
man only has invented and set up, as meats, drinks, days, times, &e. 

4th. It may be called the liberty of privilege ; First, the privilege or 
the right of private judgment. We are to call no man Master, for one is 
our Master, even Christ. We are free from the doctrines and 
commandments of men. The great men among the Jews, subsequent 
to their return from Babylon, set up at sundry times their own opin- 
ions and glosses on the law, and also their own practices which were pre- 
served and imitated among them, and by which they made void the 
Law of God. 

But all such doctrines, and commandments, Christ expressly condemn- 
ed. And from them, and from all of the same nature and origin, he set 
his followers forever free. Peter says, “ For as much as ye know that 
ye were redeemed not with corruptible things, such as silver and gold, 
but with the precious blood of Christ, from your vain conversation re- 
ceived by tradition from the Elders.” 
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5th. It is the liberty of attending upon the spiritual and simple ordi- 
nance of worship, which he has instituted in his church, at all times and 
in every place; as the preaching of all the doctrines of the gospel in a 
language which the people understand, prayer, praise, the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, and of church goverment and discipline, and of 
maintaining, defending and propagating the same, by every means com- 
patible with the equal rights, peace and good order of civil society. 

6th. It is the liberty of reading the word of God, and of examining it 
for ourselves. ‘This word is given to the whole church, and to every 
individual in particular. No licence or permission is necessary, from 
any man or order of men under heaven to read the Bible. ‘To every 
human being to whom it comes, it is as free as the light which proceeds 
from the Sun, or as the water which issues from the earth. 

7th. It is the liberty of trying all religious opinions and practices de- 
livered by whomsoever, by this word of God, and of receiving or rejecting 
them as they agree or disagree with it in our judgment. Christ himseif 
although the infallible Teacher sent from God, recognises this as the 
hearer’s inestimable privilege, by appealing to the Scriptures. “Search 
the Scriptures,” says he, “for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and 
they are they which testify of me.’ And his Apostles did the same 
thing. ‘I speak,” says Paul. ‘unto wise men, judge ye what I say.” 

luexercising these great privileges we may and often doerr. But for 
this Christ has not made us liable to any civil pains or penalties, or to 
any co-ercion. We are answerable only to him and to that spiritual 
ecclesiastical authority with which he has vested his servants. If they 
shal] judge us to be in error, they may put us out of their society, and 
here they must stop. 

It is only the true Christian, who has a proper discernment of the 
transcendent value of this freedom. He knows something of it by expe- 
rience, he knows the bondage of the curse, and the yoke of sin; he has 
felt something of this freedom in his soul, by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. Yet it is so closely connected with the best interests of civil 
society in general, that it is believed few men, after a very moderate de- 
gree of candid consideration, can remain altogether insensible to its im- 
portance. Civil and political liberty may be greatly infringed, while 
religious liberty still remains entire, but such is their connection, that if 
the latter is taken away, the former cannot remain. Suppose for argu- 
ment’s sake, that our religious liberty is taken away, and that we must 
not preach publicly the doctrines which we believe to be taught in the 
Bible—must not print or publicly defend them—must not be found read- 
ing the Bible except by licence given—must not dare to express our 
own private opinion in any way under civil pains ; much less must we 
presume to arraign the doctrines of those who claim to be our teachers, 
before the word of God. They who upon this hypothesis claim the au- 
thority to give the sense of the Bible to us, cannot separate their claim 
from infallibility. To call them in question would be no less a crime 
than to arraign Christ himself. 

Now admitting this to be sound doctrine, it must follow that such as 
do any of these things are not only to be denounced as heretics by the 
church, but pointed out to the civil magistrate as dangerous to the state, 
and therefore ought rot to be suffered to live. This doctrine wicked 
as it is, if it were to remain only in theory, would have but little influ- 
ence upon our liberties, and might be called comparatively harmless. 
But it is its very nature to grasp at power, and aspire to the chair of 
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supreme authority. And let it only obtain that, and it will necessarij\, 
become an absolute despotism. For he that has authority to think and 
determine for me in all matters of eternal moment, is the keeper of my 
soul. And through the medium of that faith and practice which he 
claims to lay down to me with unfallible accuracy, it will be the easiest 
thing in the world to enslave my body also, and to obtain the absolute 
controi of all things temporal, as well as spiritual, and then nota vestige 
of liberty remains. This frightful picture is not confined to this theory. 
It has been in full and perfect operation, and is so at this present time 
in many places. ; 
8th. It is the liberty of love, or that liberty which results to society 
in its social and civil transactions, from the influence of the doctrines of 
grace upon the conscience and the actions of them that cordially em. 
brace it. Where the doctrine of this liberty rules the heart, society 
will be free from plots, insurrectionary movements, and assassinations, 
A man will be safe in lis own house—safe on the highway. Hhs pro. 
perty will be safe from spoliation and plunder. He will be allowed 
without any annoyance to go about his business. His reputation yi] 
be safe from secret spies. His religious faith will be no bar in his way 
to fair and honourable trade. He will be safe from treachery and de. 
ception. He will be safe in depending upon a promise, and in taking 
the oath of his fellow man. But let our religious liberty as above said, 
be overthrown, and then this practical liberty which is the very vital 
part, the heart’s blood of all desirable society will also be destroyed with 
it. If the good faith of an oath be destroyed. if a man is not safe to 
turn himself about in society for fear of being informed against, betray- 
ed or ruined, if he may not walk the high way without being assaulted, 
if he is in danger, sitting at his own fire-side, what is society to him but 
Hell upon Earth? 
When we speak of the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, 
we ought to remember that it cost him when he was rich to become 
oor—to be a man of sorrows—and to die the cursed death of the cross. 
he order to give it a footing in our world, nothing less was necessary 
than the mission of his Holy Spirit, whose gifts and graces were freely 
bestowed to qualify men for the purpose. He seut forth his apostles 
and other ministers into all the world to announce it and to dispense 
ministerially its blessings. He has transmitted it to us at the expense 
of the blood of his Martyrs, and he hath identified with it the dearest 
interests of unborn millions, the jubilee of the world. Where is the 
man, the patriot, the philanthropist, or the christian who will not un 
der these considerations, feel himself bound for its preservation. 


BUT THIS LIBERTY IS AT THE PRESENT TIME IN EXTREME DANGER. 


No part of the commuiaity I think can be ignorant by this time, that 
the Pope of Rome is seeking to establish his religion in this country ; 
but we fear there are many who are not sufficiently informed of the na- 
ture of his religion, and of the history of his measures by which he has 
uniformly sought to enforce it, to know that if he succeeds, it must be 
on the ruin of our dearest rights. Not that it is a new thing in the 
world, or that it hath not as yet sufficiently developed its nature by 
facts; no, its history comprises the chief facts of the history of the whole 
civilized world for more tian a thousand years back. There is not a 
nation, kingdom, or stite 1: Europe, which has not seen it in full form 
and operation to their iearts’ content. It is to be seen also on this con- 
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tinent in the South American States, in some of the West India Islands, 
and in Canada. And it has, for the time that it has been amongst our- 
selves, displayed itself even to a greater extent than could have been an- 
ticipated by the most jealous and timid, nor does it even here in this 
enlightened country, at all belie the history of it in past times. It is 
for other reasons than the want of means and opportunity to know it, 
that many do not know it, which I shall afterwards state. I cannot give 
here so much as an outline of its history. Even that would require 
several volumes. I must content myself with a few sentences. 

Its doctrines are completely subversive of those which I have stated 
in the beginning of this paper—subversive of the whole gospel. Its wor- 
ship isa system of senseless and degrading superstitions, having nothing 
else for their foundations than the doctrines of men, and the command- 
ments of Popes and decrees of councils. Its services are performed in 
an unknown tongue. ‘The means by which it has uniformly sought to 
be enforced are “deceit and violence,” lying wonders, intolerance and 
persecution. Where it has the power it suffers not the free exercise of 
any religion different from itself. It will not allow us to meet peacea- 
bly in our meeting houses for worship, if it once had the power to pre- 
vent us—nor to read the word of God in our families, nor form our own 
private opinion—nor publish or defend our own sentiments in any way, 
nor educate our own children—nor manage our civil or political con. 
cerns in any way which it deems not congenial, not subservient to its 
prosperity and unlimited and irresponsible sway. Such as will not ac- 
knowledge its authority and tamely submit to its iron sceptre, are de- 
nounced as heretics in relation to the church, and enemies to the state. 
If itis conveniently within its power they are to be proceeded against 
publicly as persons not fit to live, and their property, if they have any, is 
confiscated ; and if this may not be done they are equally in 
danger from the treachery and plots of rank assassins ; and he that spoils, 
ruins, or butchers them is deemed to have performed a meritorious act. 
He that keeps his promise to a heretic, or his oath to a government ina 
heretical country, when that oath would stand in the way of popish pow- 
er, is declared to commit a mortal sin. —This much all the world knows 
to be the truth concerning popery, and this ought to be enough to con- 
vince any candid man not a papist, let his sentiments be otherwise what 
they may, that there is no interest scfe to us, if popery shall succeed 
here. 

And to show the great probability of its succeeding at no very remote 
period, I offer the following considerations. The influx of catholic 
emigrants into this country is immense, and yearly increasing, and as a 
natural consequence it will continue to encrease still, because the more 
that comes makes the inducements for others to follow them continually 
stronger. Their friends and relations are here before them. The pla 
ces where they can be located to their mind and have the communion 
of their church, popish teachers, &c, are every year multiplying all 
over the country. Their facilities in coming over, and of travelling 
from post to post after they are over, are increasing also. The most 
flattering accounts of the country, and of the near prospect of its beco- 
ming their own is held out to them. They know that the country is 
open to them—That they can obtain the right of suffrage almost as 
soon as they land, and that so soon as they can with the help of their 
liberal, unsuspecting heretical friends, torm the majority, the day is their 
own. Therefore they are pouring in like a flood trom Ireland, France, 
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Switzerland, Germany, and Poland, where the redundant Population jc 
more than sufficient to overwhelm us. They come prepared with money 
and priests to sit down at once in full organization. They come able t 
purchase the most elegible sites in the country, and to establish themselves 
in those parts where their influence will be most directly felt. And were 
our fathers, dead but some twenty years, now to look up, they would 
be astonished to see already the cathedral, the chapel, and the nunnery 
in every corner of the Union, and citizens, native citizens! as well 3. 
naturalized, attending the confessional box, and seeking absolution from 
a Priest! Twenty yearsago this would have been ridiculed as an jd} 
dream, but such is the startling fact this day. But how happens this? 
isita mere contingency ! Suppose it were, the danger would scarcely 
be any less, but there are marks of design in it; it has an organization, 
the Pope is knowing to it, is at the head of it, and if he knows it why 
does he say nothing against it! Does he, or his crafty leaders deeply 
skilled in human nature as they are, think that there is the least danger 
of any considerable number of his people becoming either protestants 
or republicans in good faith? no, this would be an absurdity in popery ; 
but rather that a very considerable portion of “ the unsuspecting Ameri- 
cans” will, very probably become Papists. His religion has nothing in it 
towards either the protestant religion, or republican government, but irre- 
concileable hatred, and if he and his wily Jesuits had not the settled 
design, and the fair prospects of destroying both by proselyting, revolu- 
tionizing, and finally by persecuting, it is inconceiveable that this tide 
of emigration should not be arrested by his supreme fiat. 
cumstances are in their favor. 
Ist. Ignorance of the true principles of Popery, and of its history, 


prevails toa vast extent; and the number of those who are fully in- 
formed on the subject is very few. 


Many cir- 


And because they do not perceive 
any danger, from their own personal knowledge, they will not believe 
that there is any—rather than admit their own ignorance, by believing 
the testimony of the few that are informed, they choose to impute all 
this cry of danger to superstitious fear, bigotry or political excitement. 
They will not believe particularly that a Catholic’s oath gives no secu- 
rity to those whom they call heretics, a single moment longer than it 
makes for the interest of their mother church. 

2d. Apathy with regard to all religion, is another circumstance, so 
far as it prevails, exceedingly favorable to their seizing on the country 
before any harm is dreaded trom them. We may safely say there are 
many who feel perfectly indifferent to all questions of a religious na- 
ture—who care for none of these things, and, therefore. without 
troubling themselves with any particular inquiry, will dismiss this sub- 
ject as mere difference of opinion between Catholics and Protestants, 
with perhaps a condemnation of the !ater as uncharitably jealous of the 
former. Nothing that can be said, or published, will be likely to excite 
the attention of this portion of community to the subject, so much as to 
ascertain before it be too late, whether Popery has not a bearing upon 
our civil and political institutions. 

3d. Another circumstance greatly facilitating their unsuspected ad- 
vances to power, is the very common notion that we of the United 
States are sufficiently fortified against all danger from such a quarter, 
by our improved state of society, our general intelligence, and the vigi- 
lance and promptitude of our citizens. It is called absurd to speak of 


the Roman Catholic religion succeeding in this enlightened country, to 
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the extent it has done in others; and so they fold their arms and with 
supreme self complacency look upon the myriads of papists landing 
every Where upon our shores, as a thing as perfectly harmless, as the 
Trojans did the Wooden Horse. It is a harmless superstition. Let 
them build their Nunneries, their Seminaries, their Chapels and Cathe- 
drals. Let them teach in our schools. Let them have our infants to 
their schuols, and be taught by their pictures. Let our daughters enter 
their Nunneries, and our sons their Colleges—there is nu danger!  Af- 
ter all, the idea is not so absurd. ‘Their system of measures is “all 
deceiveableness of unrighteousness,” **and cunning craftiness of men 
lying in wait to deceive.” They have a bait and a hook, for catching 
every kind of fish. ‘They have a weight in the ballot-box to catch po- 
jiticians. ‘They have showy piety, aad charity, to catch the charitably 
nious that are not over scrupulous, and seek not to look below the sur- 
face of things. ‘They have learning to catch the scholar, and fine mu- 
sic, sculpture and paintings, to catch men of taste ; pompous ceremo- 
nies, indulgences, absolutions, and something to suit every taste. And 
the fact that they have succeeded so far already, without general suspi- 
cion, proves them to be adepts in the business. 

4th. There is a great portion of community so given over to them- 
selves, so licentious, wicked and profane, and so ignorant of the scrip- 
tures and true religion, that they are in the fairest way possible, upon 
the first awakening of their conscience, to fly for shelter into such a re- 
jigion as Popery, because it promises the very thing which suits them, 
absolution from the punishment and indulgence in the sin. 

5th. The spurious, unscriptural charity, which has leavened the seve- 
ral religious denominations, will induce many to form favorable opi- 
nions respecting them. | With all their superstitious ceremonies, it may 
be said they hold many of the essentials. They have intelligent men 
among them. ‘They are sincere in their way. They have many 
pious, charitable and liberal people. They are reformed and mollified, 
Ke. If we give them a friendly and charitable reception, we may be 
the means of bringing them over. ‘This is music to their ears, 
and they are exceedingly desirous to cherish the delusion of such peo- 
ple, until their object is fairly within their reach. 

6th. The doctrine of works, and man’s ability to save himself is ex- 
tensively taught and believed in the United States. This has always 
been the doctrine of Popery. It is the very soul and strength of their 
whole system. There may no doubt be a difference in the particulars 
in which they carry out the general principle of the doctrine and inthe 
phraseology, but in principle and in practical influence on the heart and 
life of man, and in opposition to the doctrines of free grace, they are 
perfectly agreed. And these preachers of works and their followers 
will find if they ever come into close action with Roman Catholic ad- 
versaries, that their different way of applying the common principle will 
be a slender breast work. 

7th. The friends of civil liberty, and also of the doctrines of grace and 
gospel worship, are greatly divided among themselves. Divided both 
in sentiment and practice. Aud they are in danger of forgetting their 
common interest, and through the intensity of their minds upon the ques- 
tions of difference between themselves, of not observing the insidious ad- 
vances of their common foe. And besides it affords crafty and disguised 
Jesuits as good an opportunity as they can desire of fanning the flames 
of discord and fomenting quarrels and jealousies. And in the smoke of 
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our fire, one at another, they will come up to our very lines unobserved 
before they commence theirs. 

8th. God has a quarrel with all the protestant denominations, ang 
with the United States. This one thing is more in favour of their gy. 
cess than all the rest. God who wrought the great and merciful deliy. 
erance for these churches at the Reformation, and for the United States 
at the Revolution, is grievously offended. “When ourarmies do go fort) 
he goes not with the same.” He turns our sword’s edge. It wound, 
not the enemy, our weapons fall harmless to the ground. We stand no: 
in battle. We cry, but he shuts out our prayer; we fast but he takes yo 
knowledge. He is offended and justly so at the way in which we haye 
treated him. Which of the doctrines of grace have we not denied? 
which of his ordinances have we not corrupted! We have despised 
the glorious deliverance, and in our hearts turned back again to popish 
principles. Our civil and political privileges we have turned into licep. 
tiousness and made subservient to personal and party elevation. [py 
the height of our power and prosperity we are cruel oppressors of our 
black population, perfidious to our Indians, selfish, corrupt, and treache. 
rous among ourselves, and with regard to all christian institutions, we 
have said as a nation, ‘“ Who is the Lord that we should obey him.” 
And while we continue thus to treat the God of all our mercies, how can 
we imagine him to be on our side? and how can we think to stand with. 
out him? I cannot view the Roman Catholic comiug in here otherwise 
than as the rod of his anger, and the staffin their hand as his indignation 
—that he hath given them a charge against a sinful nation and hypo. 
critical churches, although they mean not so, neither does their heart 
think so. The correctness of this view, and the ground which it lays 
for fearful apprehensions for our safety will appear yet stronger if we 
add to it a due consideration of the various means which God has al- 
ready used to awaken us to a sense of our duty, and to reclaim us from 
our sins without effect. 

Our sins asa church and a nation have been often pointed out to us, 
both from the pulpit and the press; our national sins have not wanted 
testimony by able and gifted men on the floor of Congress. We have 
been visited by the sword. The pestilence has gone through the length 
ot the land. Sometimes the heavens have become as brass above us, 
and the earth beneath dust and powder, at other times a flood has come, 
carrying destruction and ruin to the end of its course. The fire has 
consumed our cities, and the insect has destroyed our crops, but we 
have refused all these calls. Yea we have despised them all. How 
then can we expect that God will be on our side? And if he is against 
us, who can be for us?) What measure can prosper without him ! 

Putting all these circumstances together will not every considerate 
man allow that we have reason to be afraid for our liberty, and to trem- 
ble for the dreadful scourge that is preparing for us. 1 would now say 
a few things as to what we ought to do at the present crisis, if indeed 
it be not too late. But this must be for another sheet. 
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The Unveiling of Theology. 449 
Art. Ill. The Unveiling of Theology.* 


The human mind is averse to think, in any case where thinking tends 
to shake its belief in formerly received maxims, and opinions. This 
natural aversion may be often mistaken for soundness in the faith, and 
seal for the truth. ‘The person who cherishes this aversion, by refusing 
a candid perusal of any thing suspected of not chiming with his estab- 
ished sentiments, is often deemed the only true catholic believer; the 
orthodox christian; the sound and orthodox divine. And upon the 
other hand, it may be remarked, that the man, whose affliction it is to 
discharge the office of undeceiving the candid part of his former friends 
and associates, and of exasperating the rest, by disturbing their repose 
in beloved prejudices, is one, most probably, that has been whipped and 
forced into his new discoveries, by some unexpected and painful dispen- 
sation of the Most High, which he was neither able to evade, resist, or 
control. The writer, therefore, of these remarks, is persuaded that no 
merit accrues from being the author of the following propositions, whe- 
ther the sentiments expressed by them, be old or new, false or true. 

Proposition I. It is one of the most distinguishing tenets of this 
Associate Church, and one which we are bound by covenant to support 
and defend, that the attainments in truth and duty, made by our ances- 
tors, in Britain and Ireland, in two successive periods of reformation 
from Popery, were imperfect in extent; and that further advances may, 
and ought to be made, by pany both in the matter and form of our 
religious profession. It is one duty—to hold fast that which we have re- 
ceived; and it is nnother duty equally incumbent—that, forgetling the 
things which are behind, we reach forth unto those which are before. 

Prop. II. There ought to be in every christian congregation, two 
or more ruling elders, who are chosen by the people, from among them- 
selves, who are apt to teach, who will feed the flock as shepherds, and 
overseers, conducting in the absence of the evangelist, wise-man, or 
scribe, all the public and ordinary exercises of religious worship, ac- 
cording to the extent of their ability. 

Prop. Ill. There ought to be in every christian congregation, a 
school, in which men could be taught, without abandoning their worldly 
calling, all that is essential in the present system of education, prepara- 
tory to the office of the gospel ministry. ‘The languages taught, should 
be the Greek and Hebrew. ‘The sciences should be grammar, logic, 
metaphysics, geography, astronomy, theology and church history. All 
of which may be studied by any man of respectable, but not extraordi- 
nary talents, and of mature powers of body and mind, not impaired by 
old age, in the space of four years, without quitting his home, or world- 
ly fo and without observing celibacy —as thoroughly as these things 
are now studied by the majority of persons, who become ministers in 
any one of the Presbyterian churches. And if the languages be omitted, 
and the English Grammar studied beforehand, the space of time requi- 
red for the remaining sciences, including Theology, will only be—two 
years. Condensed systems, on some of the branches enumerated, will 
be requisite. Learned men will be found in the Isles of our ancestors, 
and in these United States, competent to the task of preparing them. — 

Prop. 1V. Itis time to lift the veil of mystery from the art of preach- 





* This article has been lying on hand for several months. We had supposed we were 
acting a friendly part towards the writer in withholding it from the public ; but he seems to 
think otherwise, and insists on its publication. In this he shall be gratified, but with the un- 
derstanding that we are not to be considered as endorsing his sentiments.—[Ep. Ret. Mon. ] 
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ing, and to throw the secret of education for the gospel ministry un4., 
the eyes of the christian community, by giving them to read in the yy), 
gar tongue, the things which studied, or looked at, in the Latin language 
and in the Colleges and Seminaries, have made their ministers so Wise 

How far it may be my lot to prove and illustrate all, or any of these 
propositions, the Most High and Sovereign Majesty, in whose hand oy) 
breath is, and whose are all our ways, alone can determine. The trans. 
lation of Mark’s Medulla into English, and the publication of the whole 
or a part of it, in the Retrarous Monitor, or some other religious pe. 
riodical, would, in my judgment, serve to illustrate, and contribute t, 
prove, one or more of the above propositions. It might in other re. 
spects be doing the christian reader a favor. Joun Mark was Profos. 
sor of Theology, in conjunction with Frepertc Saannerm and Jaco, 
‘TricgLanpivus, the former of whom had been Mark’s Preceptor, in the 
Unversity of Leyden, in Holland, about A. D. 1690—'95, as appears 
from the preface to the work. Besides a larger work, styled “ A Com. 
pend of Christian Theology,” he compiled and published a more conden. 
ed system. the title of which. in English, would be, “ The Marrow of 
Christian Theology.” This Meputua, or Marrow, is the Text Book 
from which the Professors of Theology, in our Associate Church, have 
always lectured their students. It serves, in our Seminary, a purpose 
similar to that of Pike’s Arithmetic, or Morse’s Geography, in Common 
Schools. If this book is good for the priest ; it is also good for the peo- 
ple. Leta chapter of it now, and another one then, be thrown into the 
Moniror, by one and another of the editor’s correspondents, until the 
whole is translated, each one selecting for himself. And when the 
translation shall have been completed, let all the parts of it be collected 
in order into one book, and published entire.* 


SECEDER. 





Art. IV. 4 Compurison of Creeds.t 

An apvance has been made by the Secession Cnurcn in one arti- 
cle or two of Cuaristian Farrn, beyond the boundary attained by the 
best reformed of the Protestant Churches. In proof of this bold posi- 
tion we must, first, show from the Confessions of several of the Reform- 
ed Churches, what was the doctrine held by them on certain points; 
and, second, the doctrine of the Secession Church on those same points. 
The difference between the two being ascertained, we are next by the 
word of God to determine on what side lies the preference. 

The Ancentine Conresston was exhibited in a grand Convention 
of States, to Charles V. emperor of Germany, A. D. 1530, by the le- 





* The writer has sent us a translation of Chap. V., (De Trinitate,) of Mark's Medulla, 
to be inserted after the furegoing, but we have his permission for not publishing it at pre- 
sent. As it appears to be wel! executed, we may take the liberty of presenting it to our 
readers on some future occasion. We never heard it hinted before that any concealment 


was practised on the part of the ministry as to their sources of theological knowledge. 
Any imputation of that kind we cannot but regard as slanderous. So faras Seceder Min- 
isters are concerned, we think that, in general, they are ready to say with Moses—‘* Would 
that all the L rd’s people were prophets.” —[Ep. Rev. Mon.] 

+ This article came to us as acontinuation of the last, but as the connection between the 


two is not very obvious, we have taken the liberty to change the title as above. We hope 
Secrver will approve of this.—[Ep, Ret. Moy. } 
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gates of the States of Argentine, Constance, Memminga and Lindauc. 
Under the chapter Of human traditions, the Argentine Confessors ex- 
press themselves thus—“ Whereas the present state of christians is such 
that they are benefitted even by injuries ; the christian will not hesitate 
to obey even those laws which are unjust, provided they command no- 
thing impious, according to that of Christ—‘If any one compel thee to 
9 one mile, go with him two.’ Thus the christian ought to become all 
things to all men, studying both to suffer and to do nothing which is not 
to the favor and benefit of mankind ; but which is not to be opposed to 
the commands of God. Hence it follows that to those civil laws, which 
are not repugnant to piety, every one will yield obedience, the more 
prompt, the more deeply he is imbued with the faith of Christ.” 

The Bonemic Conression was presented to the same emperor, at 
Vienna, by the Barons and Nobles of the kingdom of Bohemia, A. D. 
1535. In an article Concerning the power of the Church, they teach— 
«But this they ought to do, not by their own power and will; but as 
stewards of the mysteries of God, ministers and servants of Christ by 
authority, in his word and sacrainents. For the Lord committing to 
them their office and function says, (John xx.) ‘As the Father hath sent 
me; so also do I send you; receive ye the Holy Spirit; and whoseso- 
ever sins ye remit, to them they are remitted ; and whosesoever sins ye 
retain, to them they are retained. They admonish that they who are 
in the ministry of the church, use those keys only according to the or- 
dination and will of Christ revealed in his word; but not as it may please 
themselves, from the impulse of their own spirit, lest that of the pro- 
phet be fulfilled in them—‘ And now O priests this commandment is for 
you,” «ce. 
~ In an article Concerning human traditions, they teach—“ Human 
traditions, rites and customs, which are no ways adverse to piety, 
are to be observed in the public assemblies. After which manner 
the apostle admonishes—‘ Let all things be done decently and in order.’ 
And elsewhere—‘ Stand fast and hold the institutions which ye have 
learned, whether by word, or by our epistle.’ But traditions, rites. or 
ceremonies of that kind, that they obscure the glory and thereby the grace 
of Christ, lead off and withdraw the people from the truth and the faith, 
are equalled or preferred to the divine precepts; or that under covert of 
those traditions, if any one transgresses those precepts, he relinquishes 
the sincere use of God’s word—are to be avoided and rejected. For the 
scribes and pharisees, observers of those traditions, our Lord severely 
rebukes, in Mark vii. ‘ Well prophesied Isaiah concerning you hypo- 
crites,’ &e. And Paul cautions us to beware of traditions of this sort. 
Col. ii, ‘Beware lest any man make a spoil of you according to the 
constitution of men, according to the elements of the world, and not ac- 
cording to Christ..— Wherefore our [divines] teach that those rites only, 
and traditions, which advance and cherish the faith and worship of God 
and other good ends among the faithful, conciliate peace and concord 
among the people, and constitute a certain polity and harmony, who- 
ever be their authors, synod, pontiff, bishop, or any other, are to be 
kept and observed. For none ought to be so offended in the authors of 
these traditions, as not to observe them, if they have in them nothing 
inconvenient.” 

In the article Of the secular powers, after stating the duties of magis- 
trates, and their subjects, they say—‘ But as it respects those matters 
which are proper to souls, to faith, and to salvation, obedience is due 
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to the word of God only, and to his ministers, as Christ himself says, 
render to Cesar the things which are Caesar’s, and to God the things 
which are God’s.’” ‘Thus the Bohemian brethren. 

The Saxon Conression, exhibited to the council of Trenv, A, [. 
1551, contains the foilowing, Concerning traditions, that is, rites in 
the Church instituted by human author ity: “ Those errors being re. 
moved, against which it is necessary the charch be admonished, tiene 
certain honorable rites, made for the sake of good order, we do both 
observe ourselves, and teach others to observe them: for without order 
men cannot live, and Paul says—‘ Let all things be done decently and 
in order.’ And there is a saying of Athanasius— Ceremonies are use- 
ful, but only when used with knowledge of the truth, and in modera- 
tion.’ This sentence appears opposed to superstition, which at that 
time also was increasing the ceremonies, and obscuring the truth, ang 
loading the consciences and the churches.’ In the article Of the poli- 
tical ruler, they say——“ God wills without any doubt that the Magistrate 
proclaim the voice of the moral law in the human race, as it respects 
discipline according to the decalogue, or natural law: That is, He wills 
that by the voice of the magistrate, first, be proposed [published] su- 
preme and immutable laws, prohibiting the worship of idols, blasphe- 
mies, perjuries, unjust manslaughters, lewdness, the violation of conju- 
gal faith, thefts, and frauds in covenants, contracts and treaties. The se 
cond duty is, Of those laws divine and immovable, which are testimo- 
nies concerning God, and the supreme standard of morals, let the ma- 
gistrate be the custos [the warden] in punishing all who violate them.” 

The Aveustan, that is the AuGspurG Confession was drawn up 
by Melancthon, in a convention of a number of Princes of Germany, 
at Augusta, which is Augsburg, in the year 1530, where it was exhi- 
bited to the emperor Charles V. In one of the principal articles of 
Faith the Augustans say: ‘Concerning rites ecclesiactic, which are 
instituted by human authority, they teach, that those rites are to be 
kept which can be kept without sin, and w hich conduce to tranquility 
and good order in the church; as certain holy days, certain pious sing- 
ings, “and other similar rites. But concerning this kind of rites they 
teach that Consciences are not to be loaded with superstitious opinions ; 
that is, that we are not to think those human ordinations to be righteous- 
ness before God, or to merit the remission of sins, or to be a ‘worshi ip 
necessary to the righteousness of the gospel. But we are to think of 
them as thinks indifferent, which can be omitted without incurring 
scandal. Yet they sin who do with scandal violate them, inasmuch as 
they do rashly disturb the tranquility of their own churches. The tra- 
ditions therefore are rejected which cannot be observed without sin, 
as the tradition concerning celibacy. The impious opinion is also re- 
jected, concersing traditions and vows, by which it is feigned that wor- 
ship by human authority merits the remission of sins, is a satisfaction 
for sins, and the like. Of which sort are the false persuasions concer- 
ning vows, concerning certain fastings, and the like, scattered in the 
church by the unlearned.” 

In the article following, we read;—* Concerning civil things, they 
teach that legitimate civil ordinations are good works and ordinations 
of God, as Paul testifies. ‘The powers which are ordained, are by 

God.’ They teach therefore that it is lawful for Christians to bear the 


office of magistrate, to try causes, to issue judgment according to the 
present imperial and other laws, to institute and execute punishments 
in right, to wage war in right, to do military service, to form legal con 
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tracts, to hold property, to give an oath of fidelity to the magistrates 
requiring it, to contract legitimate wedlock, to exercise acts approved 
by the laws. They condemn the Anabaptists who interdict these 
civil offices to the Christians. Therefore Christians ought to obey 
the present magistrates and laws, except when they command one to 

sin; for then—* They ought rather to obey God than men,’ Acts iv.” 
In the Augustan Confession, strictly so called, we have the views of 
those candid, but infant reformers further unfolded. “And the Apos- 
tle. 1 Tim. iv. calls ‘the prohibition of meats, of marriage, and simi- 
lar traditions, the doctrines of devils.’ But why did he use so fierce a 
rebuke’? He did not will that there be no ordinations absolutely: that 
no distinctions be kept of places, of times. But then he accounts them 
doctrines of devils, when to them is transferred the benefit of Christ, 
when they are held for righteousness, also for necessary worship, when 
an opinion of necessity is affixed to them, and when consciences are 
tortured and faith is shaken off by them. Against these inconveniences 
Christ and the Apostles will have us to be on our guard. And_there- 
fore so many times and so vehemently they preach against traditions. 
And it is wonderful that those are nothing moved by those thunders, 
who defend the superstitious opinions of traditions. But there are two 
classes of traditions, those which demand works that are openly repug- 
nant to the divine law; such is the prohibition of marriage. But itis 
necessary this rule have place in the Church—‘ We ought to obey God 
rather than men,’ So it appears that such human traditions are by no 
means tobe obeyed, Others there are, which speak of things indiffer- 
ent in their own nature; as of food, clothing, and similar things. These 
traditions become impious when they are proposed with the opinion that 
they merit the remission of sins, that they are things necessary, that 
they are divine worship, that is. duties, the immediate end of which is 
that God may be honored by them. These pestiferous opinions it is ne- 
cessary inthe Church to reprove. And upon account of these opin- 
ions, useless human rites are to be cast away; as the distinctions of 
meats, monastic vestments, and similar superstitious customs, as Héze- 
kiah burnt up the brazen serpent, when he saw it to be worshipped by 
many. But because this society of men in this corporeal life have need 
of order, some rites that are useful for this political end, can be retain- 
ed without superstitious opinions, that is, without judging them to be 
worship, or things necessary, that the people may know when the as- 
semblies ought to convene in the temples for discourses, and for the use 
of the sacraments. For it behooves that this ministry be public. It is 
an advantage that set times be constituted. ‘Thus with us are kept the 
holy day of Lord’s day, and several others. The long used historic 
distinctions in the singings allotted to Christ's nativity, the paschal, the 
feast of ascension, penticost and other set times. And the people love 
these ceremonies the more, after their consciences are freed from dan- 
ger, and from those unjust burdens concerning which the monks and ca- 
nonists used to vociferate, and after it has been shown on the contrary 
—the utility of those rites in serving the ministry of the gospel. Men 
are also admonished that the end of these ordinations is political. This 
dextrous interpretation of traditions renders them more grateful to mo- 
derate minds. And although the opinion of their necessity, and of their 
being worshipped be detracted from them; yet they remain sufficiently 
fortitied ; because we teach in the emended churches that ceremonies 
are useful to the service of the gospel. Wherefore we say that they 
who petulantly and with scandal so violate those ceremonies, that is, 
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they who impede the ministry of the gospel, do commit sin. It js cer. 
tainly necessary that there be a measure set to traditions ; it behoyec 
that the consciences of men be consulted for, in order that men may 
understand that human rites are neither things necessary, nor a right. 
eousness.” - 

I knew not how to do justice to the memory of those venerable mep 
who first adopted this confession, nor to the name of those worthy and 
beloved brethren in Germany, and in the United States, who still ad. 
here to it, as the confession of their faith, and at the same time to do 
justice to my subject—without offering the reader this long extract. 

(To be Continued.) 








Art V. Strictures on some remarks of Finis. 


Mr. Epiror.—The matter furnished by the Monitor to the reading 
public, has, I trust, been useful for bringing the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion to the knowledge of some who were comparatively ignorant of 
them before, and for stirring up others, who did know them, to greater 
confidence in the goodness of their cause and greater efforts for their 
promotion. For this usefulness (may it long continue) it is in no small 
degree indebted to this circumstance, that it has confined itself invaria- 
bly to the object set forth in the title page—“ Devoted to the principles 
of the Reformation” &c. 

It has done this with the dignity of sound argument derived from the 
purest of all sources, the Bible. and without personality or abuse. It has 
stood at a due distance from ts very commencement, from all questions 
purely political. Its editors and correspondents, no doubt, as well as 
other men, entertained their own views on the various political ques- 
tions of the day. But so far as I can remember (and | have read it 
from the beginning) the reader could not certainly tell, from what he 
read in the Monitor, what these views were. 

My anxiety that it should be conducted in the same manner still, is as 
great as my estimate of its usefulness; therefore, I am equally anxious 
to have your correspondent, Finis, continue to write. If he is a new 
correspondent let him know that his views are calculated, in the judg- 
ment at least of one reader, to edify. But there are perhaps two passa 
ges in his paper not altogether of this discription, and for the purpose of 
pointing them out, through you, to him, I now write, which] trust will 
be received without offence. 

The first is, p. 393 of the Feb. No. near the bottom, as follows, 
“The commendation then which some ministers have had for never 
mentioning it [money] in the pulpit, seems very doubtful praise, espe- 
cially when it is known that in such a case avarice may be increasing 
amoug the flock; and at such a rate in one instance of this kind, that it 
is recorded that the chief manager of the salary claimed the legal allow- 
ance as a recompence for his service in the holy thing.” 

The words in ital’cs, | think, are somewhat exceptionable. If I 
might judge from these words, the said “chief manager” seemed to be 
governed more by ignorance and superstition, than avarice; but my 
chief dislike to it is, because it seems to be personal. ‘The good sense 
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which Finis displays in his paper will enable him on the first reflection 
to see this to be an improper method of censuring offenders. 

The second passage is on p. 394, near the end of his paper. I quote 
only the exceptionable clauses. ‘“ No such excuse remains now amidst 
the unexampled prosperity which the land enjoys, and the wise provi- 
sion Which our rulers have made of returning to the more common use 
of the precious metals divinely sanctioned by scriptural example as the 
circulating medium of the world.” This passage at the end of so good 
a paper is much to be regretted and is highly objectionable: First, 
because it is political in its bearing. What has the Monitor to do with 
Politics? They are not the sword of the spirit; neither are any of its 
weapons carnal. It is therefore in a wrong place. Second, because it 
advocates a party in politics. Some of the party if they read the Moni- 
tor may be pleased, and others on the same side will be displeased. 
And what effect can it be supposed to have on the opposite party! Most 
certainly not that of godly edifying. If they have used to come off 
from the heat and excitement of political war, to cool their spirits in the 
shade of Gospel truth, spread for them on the leaves of the Monitor, 
they will consider themselves cut off from this retreat, if it is henceforth 
to be open for such paragraphs. Third, because the example of scrip- 
ture is brought in as sanctioning the party’s measures. This is the 
worst feature of the passage. What! does the inspiration of God de- 
scend to the party measures of Jackson and Van-Buren! Does it de- 
termine by its example the circulating medium of the world! and of 
course what the Banking system shall be—the rate of exchange—and 
ina great measure the commerce! No: the Bible is no such a book. 
“It is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and instruction 
in righteousness.” But as for such things as the circulating medium, 
it speaks after this manner—** Who made me a judge or a divider over 
you.” If it sanction and determine that the precious metals shall 
circulate through the world, does it not for the same reason sanction 
that it shall be talents and shekels and pieces of silver? and must we not 
also conform our weights and measures to the example of the homer; 
che bath, &c. 

As this passage is irrelevant to his subject, so it is perfectly inconclu- 
sive. For suppose his ideal prosperity to be real, it will not prove that 
there is “‘no excuse now for those who do not lay by them some money 
every sabbath day,” unless it were also universal. Mayhap that mer- 
cantile men, and great capitalists, and office-holders are realizing “ un- 
exampled prosperity,” but Finis, should remember that it is but few of 
these that care about Christ or his ordinances. “ Not many mighty, 
not many noble, are called—God hath chosen the poor of this world,” 
&c. And the greatest part of seceders are of this description: many 
of whom, I presume are for months together without the precious me- 
tals, as well as bank notes. 

One thing more, and I have done. Finis seems to take it for granted, 
that because nothing else is mentioned as circulating in the world, in the 
sacred volume, therefore it gave its sanction to that. This is nota safe 
rule of interpretation. 

The scripture records customs and practices that are good, bad and 
indifferent; but it sanctions nothing but what comes within the scope of 
its general principles, clearly defined, and authoritatively enjoined, 
What is good or moral, mentioned in scripture, is to be viewed asa 
specification of what is sanctioned before, rather than a sanctioning of 
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that thing bv itself; and what is immoral, as a specification of What 

forbidden : but there is a class of things mentioned in scripture, wh b 
are neither moral, nor immoral; and the Bible neither approves. 
disapproves of them. Such was the currency in the countries to wh n 
the sacred writers have reference, the modes of communication, tray,), 
ling, &c. Because there is not a word of print.ng in scripture, but of 
writing invariably, Finis will not surely set up writing as the mods 
sanctioned in scripture, and that our rulers would be wise to put doy , 
the press: nor will he affirm that we must not ride on horses, but asso 
and mules, even though for special reasons the multiplying of horses 
was forbidden. EGO. 





Arr. VI. Presbyterians in the seventeenth Century. 


1. Epistolary correspondence of Thomas Scott, D. D. 

2. Memoirs of the Lives and writings of Divines convened inthe Assembly at Westmin. 
ster. Ky James Reid. 

3. Life of Cheynel, by Dr. Johnson. 

Professing as we do to adhere to the principles of the Reformation, 
as set forth in the formularies of the Westminster Divines ; the history 
of the church in the period referred to, is one of peculiar interest aud 
importance to us. 

“The rise and progress of the Reformation, in the different countries 
of Europe, must ever be regarded as presenting one of the most impor- 
tant and striking objects that has occurred in the revolutiuns of the hu- 
man mind, and in the history of the world,’’* 

Both the periods of the first and second reformation are full of mem 
orable events, which were accomplished by the agency of eminent men, 
The abolishing of the Pope’s authority in Scotland, in the year 1560, 
the adoption of the first Confession of Faith, the placing of ministers 
throughout the kingdom, the establishment of the scriptural govern- 
ment of the church, the adoption of the First and Second Books of Dis- 
cipline, the swearing and subscribing of the National Covenant by per- 
sons of all ranks, in the years 1581 and 1590, we view as great steps of 
national reformation, and they were greatly premoted by such men as 
Knox, Buchanan, the two Melvilles, Welsh, Davidson, Bruce, Black, 
aud many other worthies whose memories are blessed. 

In the second period, between 1688, and 1650, sound doctrine was 
more fully and clearly stated in the Confession of Faith, and in the Lar- 
ger and Shorter Catechisms, compiled by the Westminster Assembly, 
and received by the church of Scotland, in opposition to popish, armin- 
ian and other errors. The Directory for worship agreed on by the 
Westminster assembly was received. The divine right of Presbyterial 
Church Government was asserted, and the intrinsic power of the church 
to meet and act by virtue of the authority granted to her by Jesus Christ 
her only Head. The national covenant was renewed in 1638, with a 
new Bond against Prelatical innovations. In 1643, the solemn league 
and covenant was entered into by the body of the people in Scotland 
in conjunction with their neighbors in England and Ireland. The League 
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lat ic [yee was also renewed in Scotland in 1648, with “An acknowledgement of sins 
vhia, Mee and an engagement to duties.” Many acts were passed against evils 
te that are commonly overlooked or connived at. The work of reform- 
© ation was carried on with deephamiliation. The parliament of England, 
© and the Westminster Assembly had monthly fasts. ‘The blessing of 
© God was remarkable on those who engaged in the work. A great 
> number of burning and shining lights were raised up in the church, not 
“eg afew of whom yet speak to us by their writings. 

No period of the church since the Apostle’s days can, therefore, so 
strongly claim our attention as this. ‘To the ecclesiastical Reformers of 
r) this period, under God, we owe much, may we not say all that is dear 
- to the friends of religion and liberty. Rejecting arbitrary forms of 

' worship, and idle ceremonies, they proposed the word of God as the 
oply rule of faith and practice. 

Viewing the Presbyterian Covenanters, and the principles of the Cove- 
nanted Reformation in the light ia which we do, how can it but be mat- 
ter of grief to us, that so many have reproached and defamed them ! 
And itis not only the scofling and irreligious who have cast unmerited 
reproaches on the Reformers of this period—they have done so “ from 

Min. Hudibras down to the lowest buffoon in the tavern’”’-—but many orhers 
have done so, from whom better things might be expected: even to this 
day what member of the Established Church of England speaks of the 
retormers of this period without some degree of bitterness? High- 


7" churchmen, and Low-churchmen, Independents, and many professed 
and - Presbyterians, have agreed that these worthies contended for things 
- not worth contending tor; and that such men as Guthrie, Cameron, and 
- Renwick, shed their blood in vain. 
a Highly however as we value these great and excellent men, yet we 
al do not esteem them infallible ; nor do we surrender our understandings 
into the hands of any set of men, however deserving; but shall endea- 
- vour to exercise our judgment according to the rule of scripture, in 
= appreciating men and things. 
* To vindicate our venerated ancestors from the aspersions of the 
* wicked or ignorant, would surely be a pleasing task. But it would re- 
“i quire volumes to answer all the objections that have been brought 
iS » against the Covenants, and the Covenanters ; for, though they are so 
‘™ § :ruly worthy, yet like every thing which strongly contradicts the cor- 
of ff  ruptions of the human heart, they have been treated with the most vir- 
- ulent abuse. Our object therefore chiefly is, to direct the attention of 
ky the reader to the subject, being satisfied, if on a subject at once so diffi- 
cult and important, we succeed in exciting a disposition to obtain cor- 
as rect information as te the character and principles of the Reformers. 
” A great deal has been written, well and ably written, in defence of 
’; 


' the Reformers of this period; but it is to be lamented that the idea 
. : which is now generally entertained of this period, is derived from the 


r ) caricature of it in Hume’s history of England, Walter Scott’s novels 
Y j and other sources of equal veracity. According to Bailie, Stevenson, 
h » and others, who had the best opportunities of knowing, the Reformers 
t > were truly an iliustrious band of patriots. But as one observes, * their 
a > nobie sentiments, their wise and vigorous proceedings in defending the 
4 ) cause of true religion, and civil liberty, are seldom to be fully or fairly 
learned from the admired pages of the later historiographers, whose 


partial accounts, distorted pictures, and bad reflections, and insinuations 
exhibit vile libels, instead of histories of the characters and transactions 
of the times of reformation.” 
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The historians last mentioned uniformly ascribe a persecuting , a 
to the presbyterians of this period. So frequently and boldly has ‘ty ; 
been charged upon them, that it is now very generally believed, 

We cannot now inquire into all the reasons why this unjust Stigma 
unsupported by facts, has been cast on the Presbyterians. Per...’ 
however, the chief reason may be, because they sutlered more sev...’ 
ly from persecution than others, and have shown themselves decide 
opposers of tyranny. It is an old maxim that those who have jnjypog 
you, will hate you. Romanists and Episcopalians have taken une. 
ried pains to fix the stigma of a persecuting spirit on those who suffer», 
when under their power, the direst persecution. is 

In the seventeenth century the just and liberal principle of neggy),, 
toleration, was probably not so well understood by any class of men, 3. 
it is in the present day. The toleration which allows every man 
worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience, withoy 
interruption, or loss of personal rights, while he holds no opinion apg 
teaches no doctrine, which in its own nature and necessary tendency 
is destructive of common order in society. This rational principle 9; 
toleration was understood by few in that age; but the few who did yp. 
derstand it, were almost without exception Presbyterians. This can be 
abundantly established by historical facts. Perhaps occasion has beey 
taken to make this charge of persecution, from no one thing so much as 
from the Covenants which they took, and the manner in which they 
were administered. This charge against the Covenants, is founded oy 
the word extirpate. This word however does not necessarily infer 
persecution. Our Saviour himself says, “Every plant which my 
Father hath not planted shall be rooted up” or extirpated: and that no 
other than spiritual weapons for the extirpation of Popery, Prelacy, Ke, 
was intended, is evident, for no others were used. ‘The weapons to be 
used for this extirpation, were preaching, praying, and writing; for it 
was the heresy, not the heretics that were to be rooted out. What 
the covenanters had in view was the preservation of religion at home, 
and the reformation of it in England and Ireland. One of the histori- 
ans of those times (Bailie) says, “ We must take God to witness, in the 
midst of the flames of his wrath, that the public intentions of the godly 
in the land, have been, and are, for the glory of his name, for the ad- 
vancement of piety, truth, and righteousness, without the hurt of any 
flesh, except so far as our necessary defence does compel.” Ina paper 
of information, sent to their friends in Paris, the Scottish Commission- 
ers to the Westminster Assembly, speak in the clearest terms of extir- 
pating the office, or system of Prelacy—not the prelates. “ The cov- 
enant of Scotland,” say they, “ rejects all kinds of Episcopaey : the cove- 
nant of the three kingdoms, is expressly for rooting up of ail Prelacy, 
not the tyranny alone of that office.” ‘ No episcopacy here is tolera- 
ble, as being a mere human invention, without the word of God, which 
wherever it lodged, has been a very unhappy [unwelcome] guest. 
The total extirpation of it would be applauded and congratulated.” 

But these were not the sentiments of individuals only. the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, in their exhortation to the taking of the covenant, ex- 
pressly declare—“Nor is any person hereby bound to offer any vio- 
lence to their persons.” But it may be objected that a principle can 
not be easily extirpated, without at the same time infringing on the |ib- 


erty and rights of conscience of the person professing that principle. 
Much may be done, however, to extirpate certain heresies and modes 
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of worship, without exercising a single act of persecution. Popery and 
Prelacy can scarcely exist without immense revenues and roval favour. 
To extirpate them the State has only to repeal the civil laws by 
which they are established, and withhold the revenues on which they 
fatten. Leave them to themselves and they are destroyed. It is not 
au infringement of the rights of any man to refuse your countenance 
aud money to the support of his wickedness or absurdity. 

The act, June 11th, 1640, enjoining the Covenant under “all civil 
pains,” was far more limited in its operation, agreeable to reason, and 
the established practice of tree States, than many are willing to believe. 
Those who refused to take this Covenant were never punished, by this 
get, with more than exclusion from places of power and trust. And 
this exclusion was perhaps the whole design of the act. ‘hat the 

hrase allcivil pains, means no more than this, is evident from the act 
itself, which explams it by saying “the recusant shall have no place 
nor voice in parliament.” Not a word of fines and imprisonments, or 
confiscation. And can our reformers be blamed for keeping power from 
the hands of those, who were well known to be eagerly waiting for the 
opportunity of turning itagainst them? Can they be blamed for taking 
effectual means for securing their dearest rights, for the sake of which 
they had suffered so much, and struggled so long?) “ What had they 
to expect from Papists after the bitter experience of more than a hun- 
dred years, and the recent instance of the l:ish massacre, one of the 
most tragical scenes these enemies of God and man had ever exhibited? 
What had they to expect from Episcopalians who had joined the Pa- 
pists in arms against their country, were murdering their relations, and 
committing every excess !’’* 

While we do not assert that the reformers of this period were never 
actuated by narrow and intolerant principles, and never betrayed into 
acts of undue severity, this we will say, that making allowance ‘for 
their long and accumulated distresses, their fearful dangers, their hea- 
vy losses, their immeasurable provocations, and for the unavoidable in- 
firmities of human nature—the candid inquirer will find them better ac- 
quainted with the rights of conscience, and greater enemies to persecu- 
tion, than any of their opponents. 

The Presbyterians will suffer nothing by a comparison of their con- 
duct with the proceedings of their opponents. The Papists and Epis- 
copalians consigned, with remorseless barbarity, the conscientious dis- 
senter to prison, to banishment, and to death: But when “the body 
of the Parliament, city and country, were for the Presbytery, and loved 
them ;"t when they had the majority, and conseqently had a right to 
exercise all national acts, no measure employed by them ever equalled 
the Bartholemew Bushel, the Corporation Act, or the Star-Chamber. 
When the Parliament of England, under the influence of Presbyterian- 
ism, abolished Prelacy, and the ceremonies, they provided for the sup- 
port of such ministers as were removed from their places. 

The lapse of time which has intervened, makes it now difficult pro- 
perly to uuderstand the measures of those times, or to obtain a correct 
knowledge of the character and spirit of those who engaged in those 
measures; and this difficulty is increased, by the ignorance and preju- 
dice of many of those who have pretended to give a history of those 
times. 
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If, however, we examine the writings of the most eminent Presbyte. 
rians of this period, we shal! find that their’s was not a persecuting spir 
it, but the very reverse. Let any one read the sermons that were de. 
livered on the several occasions when the Covenant was taken, and he 
will find they breathe the genuine spirit of Christianity. Who after 
reading the works of Rutherford, Henderson, Gillespie, can but admire 
the unaffected piety, and Christian patriotism which they evince! 

We think these facts and considerations, evidently shew the great 
injustice done to the Presbyterians of this period by those who reproach 
them as having persecuted wherever they had the power to do so, 
Should not this single fact sct the matter at rest, and also refute the 
opinion that every religious party will persecute whenever they predom- 
inate, that, while a deluge of blood has been shed by the churches of 
Rome, and of England, not a single person lost his lite by the sword of 
the Covenanters, for his religious profession ? 

But it may seem a difficult thing to vindicate the character of men 
from this aspersion, who lived more than a bundred and fifty years ago, 
when the same aspersion is cast on the whole religious Community in 
cumulo, by high authority in literary, if not in theological matters. In 
closing the review of Mc Crie’s “History of the Reformation in Italy,” 
the Reviewer thus apostrophises, “Terrible period! when the powers 
of the human mind seem to have acquired a greater developement, only 
in order to open a broader field of suffering ; and the convictions which 
should inspire sentiments of calm and benificent philanthropy, served 
as stronger stimulants to ferocious persecution. Bitter, and even more 
humiliating than bitter, are the scenes that we have traced; but bitterer 
still is the reflection, thatthe spirit which distinguished them is still 
alive, and that in our own, as in every other age, the persecuted but 
aWaits a moment of success, to serve for his own use, the arms of the 
persecutor. Happy are we, not that our passions are milder, but that 
our laws are better ; and that persecution from being a moral, has be 
come also a politital crime.”* 

This sentiment of the Reviewer, we think to be as just and as liberal, 
as one of Archbishop Laud’s: Says his Grace in a letter to the Marquis 
of Hamilton, “Truly, my Lord, never did Isee any man of that hu- 
mour, (the Presbyterian) but he was deeply dyed in some violence or 
other, and it would have been a wonder to me, if Henderson had held 
free.”’T 

We have hitherto noticed the objections of those who were indiffer- 
ent or opposed to religion. Such persons cannot, of course, appreciate 
the value of the Reformation of religion, nor can they desire the prosperi- 
ty of the Charch. From such, all that will live godly in Christ Jesus 
shall suffer persecution. From sach, our Presbyterian fathers suffered 
reproach, contumely, and even death itself in defending the truths of 
Christ—and shall we fear to follow their footsteps, because we shall 
assuredly sufler reproach also? Inthe present day we see the Presby- 
terians stigmatized, as were the Jews of old by their enemies, as sedi- 
tious and tyrannical. So fearful are our politicians of their influence 
in the State, that they do not even wish their prayers for its prosperity. 
But let not this make us ashamed of our profession, but rather Jet it stir 





* North American Review, No. 94, p. 173. 
+ Burnet’s Memoirs of the D. of Hamilton, p. 109. 
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us up to more diligence in endeavouring “to adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour in all things:” for, “if any man suffer as a Christian, let 
him not be ashamed.” 

But though we might endure to be hated of all men, for Christ's sake, 
yet to become strangers to our brethren, and aliens to our mother’s chil- 
dren, isa trial not so easily borne. But true believers in every age have 
been often called to endure this trial. It should teach us to ‘cease from 
men, and to commit our character to the keeper of Isracl—who will 
“bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and make manifest the 
counsel of all hearts.” 

We were led to make these remarks from having lately read the 
“Lite and Letters” of the excellent and judicious Thomas Scott—a 
book which contains much that is usetul and pleasing to the pious mind 
—and a good deal that we might denominate trashy, or at least indifferent. 

An impression highly favorable of Mr. Scott’s character is received 
from reading his Lite and Letters. We cannot but admire the patient 
and indefatigable industry, which enabled him to accomplish so much, 
when his circumstances were so unpropitious to writing and composing. 
But we especially admire the pious and devout feeling which distin- 
cuishes his works. 

In view of all that is presented of his character however, we think 
we cati discover the great disadvantage under which he la- 
bored, from the want of a correct religious education; and from his 
having so early imbibed prejudices against all but the Established 
Church of England. These circumstances seem to have given a bias 
to his sentiments and feelings, which he was never able fully to over- 
come. On the doctrine of Faith particularly, we think his ideas con- 
fused, and that upon the whole he leaned too much towards Arminian- 
ism. 

But it is not his opinion on these matters we proposed to notice. 
Though there are many things in which we do not agree with him, yet 
we think his works may be very useful—especially as in all these things 
he so earnestly inculcates the duty of searching the Scriptures, and of 
praying for the direction of the Holy Spirit to dead us into all truth. 

We think Mr. Scott evidently under the influence of prejudice, when 
he speaks of the covenanting Presbyterians of the seventecuth century. 
Some allowance must be made for him, however—as he wrote on this 
subject only in a familiar epistolary correspondence, which he proba- 
bly did not expect would be published—and therefore he might not so 
carefully weigh what he said as he would otherwise have done. Still 
what he wrote was his deliberate opinion, and which he frequently ex- 
pressed; respecting him as we do, we are sorry that he wrote at all on 
a subject, of which he was so ignorant. 

Many of the objections he brings against our reformers, are such as 
we have befere noticed. 

He objects to the covenant, that “It reserves to the church or assem- 
blies the right of determining what princes are tyrannical, and what mea- 
sures oppressive ; and of sanctioning, or even exciting, resistance by 
arms to such measures and princes: which is too much like popery in 
respect of dethroning heretical Kings, &c. The primitive church, how- 
ever governed, made no resistance when persecuted, and when her as- 
semblies were scattered; nay, made no protests: and I cannot recon- 
cile the covenant with the scriptural rules of obeying the powers that 
be.” “It seems to me, that what 1 should call sedition, made a nest in 
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which to deposite her eggs and hatch them, in the foundation of the 
Scotch Church, as laid more or less in opposition, direct, or indirect, ty 
governors. by tne first reformers; and therefore as human nature is 
perpetual contests with civil rulers—contests favorable perhaps, to liber. 
iy, but often both disgraceful and ruinous to vital religion—must ore. 
vail so long as that system is pertinaciously adhered to. For these and 
other reasons I deem the oath itself tohave been unlawful; and that 
the national sin of Scotland originally consisted in taking and imposing 
it; and that they who urged this as a reason why it was null and void 
were so fur right, though wrong in almost every thing else.” p. 416~ 
17. 

We have noticed these objections of Scott, not because they are so 
weighty and singular, but because he wasa moderate Episcopalian— 
and therefore might be supposed to reason with less prejudice on this 
subject than many others. His language, however, is in effect, the 
same that has been employed by ail tyrants, and the friends of non- 
resistance and passive obedience. Some of his assertions too, are 
wholly gratuitous. If the covenanters are now thought to have been 
rebellious, they could not be proved to be so in the reign of Charles 1. 
‘In the vear 1638, his Majesty gave orders to his Council to consult 
the most eminent and least suspected of the Scott’s Lawyers concern. 
ing the legality of the covenanters’ proceedings, in assembling without 
his authority, protesting against the proclamation of his Royal will and 
pleasure, and entering into covenant without his command and concur- 
rence. Sir Thomas Hope, the Kings advocate. with Nicolson and Sir 
Lewis Stewart of Blackhall, being accordingly consulted, gave their 
opinion, ‘ That the most part of the covenanters’ proceedings were 
warranted by law: and that, though in some things they seemed to 
have exceeded, yet there was no express law against them.*” 


[To be continued. ] 





Art. VI. The Christian World Unmasked. 
(Continued from page 353.) 


The doctrine of perseverance affurds a stable prop to upright minds, 
yet lends no wanton cloak to corrupt hearts. It brings a cordial to re- 
vive the faint and keeps a guard to check the froward. ‘The guard, at- 
tending on this doctrine, is sergeant Jf; low in stature, but lofty in sig- 
nificance ; a very valiant guard, though a monosyllable. Kind notice 
has been taken of the sergeant by Jesus Christ and his apostles; ard 
much respect is duc unto him, from all the Lord’s recruiting officers, 
and every soldier in his army. 

Pray listen to the sergeant’s speech ;_ If ye continue in my word, then 
are ye my disciples indeed. John viii. 31. If ye du these things, ye shall 
never fall. 2 Pet. i. 10. If what ye have heurd, shall abide im you, ye 
shall continue in the Son and in the Father. 1 Johu ii. 24. We are 
made partakers of Christ, if we hold stedfust unto the end. Heb. iii. 14. 
Whoso lookcth and continueth (that is, if he that looketh does continue) 
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Yet, take notice, Sir, that sergeant If, is not of Jewish but of Chris- 
tian parentage ; not sprung from Levi, though a son of Abraham: no 


centinel of Moses, but a watchman for the camp of Jesus. He wears 


ino dripping beard, like the circumcised race ; and is no legal blustering 


: ; 
condition to purchase man’s salvation, but a modest gospel evidence to 
prove the truth of grace. He tells no idle tales, that the sheep of 


(Christ may perish; and a child of God mistake his way, while his guide 


js fast asleep, and ramble down to hell: but knowing there are various 
works, which are but mimics of a work of grace, he kindly standeth on 
the king’s highway of faith. producing peace and holiness ; and telling 
passengers, if you continue walking in this way, your perseverance 


Proves your faith is true: for faith, which comes from God, endures, 


and brings men safe to God. 

Perseverance makes us not in Christ. but shews we are so; unites no 
branch unto the vine, but proves it is united; merits not the crown of 
heaven, but shews our walk is heaven-ward. A persevering walk. is an 
evidence that we are blest with persevering grace; and are not of them, 
who draw hack unto destruction, but of them who believe to the saving of 
the soul. Heb. x. 39. rt 

When this little sergeant is neglected, and appeareth to be scouted, 
yad effects ensue. Chaffy hearers, resting on a shallow work, are dan- 
cing after all new doctrines, and stirring up confusion: Upright people 
ofien grow remiss, and through a sauntering foot are apt to trip, and 
ose their evidences: preaching too becomes a sore travail; a needful 
rod for the preacher’s back, to make him friendly with the sergeant; 
and occasion may be taken, by them who seek occasion, to revile the 
doctrine. 

When Jesus says, | give unto my sheep eternal life, and they shall ne- 
ver perish; this secures the perseverance of the saints. And when he 
further says, If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed ; 
this shews that actual perseverance in the way of faith and holiness, 
must be my evidence to prove that | am one of his sheep. A belief of 
the doctrine of perseverance cannot save me, without the grace of per- 
severance. 

In the Old Testament, the saint’s perseverance is thus expressed. 
They that are planted in the house of the Lord, shall flourish in the eourts 
of our God ; they shall still bring forth fruit in old age; they shall be 


fat and flourishing ; to shew that the Lord is upright; that is, faithful to 


his word, and does not forsake his people. Psal. xeii. 18, 14, 15. 

In the New Testament, perseverance is described by the good ground, 
which hears the word, and keeps it, and brings forth fruit with patience. 
Luke viii, 15. 

This doctrine yields no real shelter to licentiousness or laziness. If 
perseverance is promised to the saints; then I must be found perseve- 
riug in the path of duty and the means of grace, else the doctrine does 
condemn me, and destroy my evidence. 

St. Peter exhorts all Christians, to make their calling and election sure ; 
not taking up this matter on light grounds, but using all diligence to be 
assured of it, by adding unto fuith, courage, knowledge, temperance, pa- 
tience, godliness, brotherly-kindness, and charity. His meaning is, prove 
your grace by a growth in grace: where heavenly seed is sown, it 
erings a harvest. And there is need of such an exhortation. Agne2"- 
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ances of grace and faith are often found, which flash and sparkle for a 
while, like meteors in the sky, and then vanish quite away. 

Some, like the foolish virgins, bear a lighted lamp, and keep up Chris. 
tian fellowship, yet have no oil in their vessels, no grace in their hearts. 
some, like Judas, preach the gospel word, and cast out devils from the 
hearts of others, but remain themselves the devil’s bond-slaves - sOtne 
like stony ground. receive the word with eagerness, and find refresh. 
ment from it; yet having got no root, they take offence at Persecution 
and take their leave of Jesus: to some God gives another heart, ag }, 
gave to Saul, 1 Sam. x. 9, but not a new heart; and such may prophe. 
sy, as Saul did fora season; and taste the joy which prophets taste. 
yet be rejected from the kingdom, as Saul was. The sower’s parable 
instructs us, that many are awakened, enlightened, and reformed In a 
measure, who seem hopeful for a time, yet having not a rooted faith jn 
Christ, they dwindle quite away. These are awful evidences of tha 
solemn and repeated word, Many are called, but few are chosen. Mary 
xx. '6.—xvxil. 14, 

No dependence can be placed upona present reformation, nor on short. 
lived impressions from the word of joy or sorrow: but a growth im grace, 
and in the knowledge of Christ Jesus, must be sought, as the crowning 
evidence of all the rest. The vineyard, which the Lord planteth, wii) 
he kept and watered by him every moment; Isa. xxvii. 2. kept by him, 
that none may hurt it; watered by him that it may thrive, and bear 
fruit. ‘The thriving and fruit-bearing of a vine, discovers it to be of 
God’s planting. 

But youask, Are none recovered after sad and heinous backslidings? 
Yes, Sir; but not without the grace afforded of a bitter sad repentance, 
When backsliders live and die in a course of sin, without repentance, 
they are lost undoubtedly. This case is determined in both the Testa- 
ments. Jesus says, Except ye repent, ye shall all perish, Luke xiii. 3, 
5. And Ezekial saith, Whena righteous man turneth away from his right- 
eousness, and committeth iniquities, and dieth in them: for his iniquity 
that he hath done, he shalldie. FEizek. xviii. 26. Such final backsliding, 
is the case of all the stony and thorny ground hearers, and shews the 
heart was never truly brought to God. Men may seem to be religious, 
walk in righteous paths for a season, and be called righteous men, to dif- 
ference them from the openly profane, and yet be unconverted men. 
By a sober education they may walk a while decently, as Jehoash did, 
though not devoutly; be civilized, though not evangelized; or they 
might hear the word from a Samuel’s mouth, as Saul heard ; and be- 
come another man, as Saul became, but not a new man. 1 Sam. x. 6.— 
2 Cor. v.17. It backsliders had been real children, God would have 
scourged them well with scorpions, and broken all their bones, as Da- 
vid's were, and fetched them home with streaming eyes and bleeding 
heart. Psalm Ixxxix. 31, 32, 33. s 

When repentance is afforded after heinous backsliding, a few examples 
are recorded in the scripture, to encourage such to call on God, and 
hope for mercy. And when Jesus breaks an heart for sin, his blood 
will heal it. But if backsliders fancy, they must all be restored by re- 
pentance, because David was restored, and Peter was; they might as 
well suppose, they must be all translated into heaven without dying, be- 
cause Enoch and Elijah were. 

To sin, presuming on repentance, and a future call, is such a devilish 
motive, aud carries such a cloven foot, as shews a case is horrid bad 
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ndeed: this was not Peter's case, nor David's. The most alarming 
thunder 1n the book of God is levelled at such horrible presumption. Jf 
any bless himself in his heart, saying, I shall have peace, though | walk 
afier the unaginations of my heart, to add drunkenness to thirst. (that ts, 
ip, to sin, ) Lae Lord will nol spare that man; but the anger of the Lord 
pier his jealousy shall smoke against that man; and all the curses which 
are written in this book shall le upon him. Deut. xxix. 19, 20. 

Indeed, Doctor, | can see no reason to object against the doctrine of 
verseverance, When attended by the sergeant’s guard. While they 
walk hand in hand together, the doctrine is a spur to diligence, and the 
sergeant is a check to wantonness or laziness. But how comes it, that 
the world takes such high offence at these doctrines, and loathes the 
»reachers and professors of them! Nay, we are told, that some very 
nonest folks, Who are cast in a gospel-foundry, often ring a fire-bell, to 
quench these very doctrines. Aud you may think it makes us tit- 
ter when we hear a cry of fire, and see some engines from the Foundry 
playing on the ‘Tabernacle-pulpit. It is pretty sport for us, when the 
gospel-men pull noses, and the gospel dames pull caps. Such frays make 
vs laugh delightfully, and yield a venison feast for the ‘squire and the 
vicar. “ Now these rogues begin to quarrel we shall hear of all their 
tricks,” they ery. When the dean of ‘Tottenham died, his chapels, we 
supposed, would tumble down of course ; but they keep upon their legs, 
we hear; and the pulpits are beecrouded most amazingly. Our school- 
master is reputed a very topping scholar; he can write Italian hand, 
read a Latin dictionary, manage vulgar fractions, and give you twenty 
nimble reasons fur every thing; and he says, the doctrines of grace will 
never be abandoned by those, who are tinctured with them. For eve- 
ry one, who slips into them, drops into a quagmire, and is swallowed 
up directly. He compares the doctrines to Polyphemus’s den, where 
many went in, but none came out; all were eaten up alive in the cave 
by the monster. 

Sir, 1 perceive your schoolmaster is an arch fellow; and, lie his 
neighbors, useth Wanton tricks, to put modest truth out of countenance, 
A fool’s cap, thrust upon the head of a serious truth, or a grave judge, 
will make them both appear ridiculous, when nothing else could. How- 
ever, truth will not be thrust out of doors, though often put to the blush. 
She may change her countenance, but cannot change her nature, nor 
will desert her post. Yet, if religious truth meets with lewd opposers, 
I must confess, she sometimes meets with wanton advocates, who hang 
upon her skirts and claim acquaintance with her, and bring disgrace up- 
on her, though she disclaims them utterly. 

Scaudalous professors are found in every age, who warp the doctrines 
of grace to sanctify their wickedness. Like the spider or the toad, eve- 
ry thing, such lewd men feed upon, is turned into poison. Paul speaks 
of these, and says, Their belly is their God, and they glory in their shume. 
Phil. iii. 19. Peter calls them, Spots in their love-feasts ; sporting them- 
selves with their own deceivings; cursed children ; having eyes full of 
adultery, and hearts exercised with covetous practices. 2 Pet. i. 13, 14. 
And Jude can scarcely keep his temper, while he brands them, as brute 
beasts; filthy dreamers ; walking after their own lusts ; raging waves 
of the sea, foaming out their own shame ; clouds without water, carried 
ubout with every wind; wandering sturs, for whom is reserved the black- 
ness of darkness for ever. Jude, 10, 12, 13. 

Such professors, you see, were fyund in the apostles’ days; and will 
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arise at all times, and give a just offence to serious minds; and becaus 
these brute beasts are always babbling about faith and grace, this pn 
the world of course against the doctrines. ‘They are condemned 4s 
poisonous, because abused by hypocrites; and every preacher of the 
doctrines, is supposed to be an open or a secret advocate for Vico 
Even Satan secmsa much more harmless creature than a Calvinist, If 
he has got one cloven foot, a Calvinist, besure, has two. 

But, Sir, the abuse of doctrines is no argument to prove the doctrines 
themselves are hurtful. Tie blessings of providence are full as much 
abused, as the doctrines of grace: yet none reject the providential bles. 
sings, because of their abuse. If all my countrymen were drunkards 
and gluttons, this would be no argument for my rejecting food and liquor, 
but a good caution to use them temperately. And if my brethren, who 
profess the doctrines of grace, should all agree to wear thern as a cloak 
for wickedness this would be no reason for my rejecting the doctrines, 
but a strong caution not to wear the cloak mysell. The apostles did 
not reject the doctrines of grace, because a wicked use was made of 
them: no more should you or I. 

The common run of Christians do not regard the doctrines of grace ; 
yet thousands live in open sin, and cheer their hearts in sin, by saying, 
God is merciful. The doctrines of grace cannot be more abused, than 
the mercy of God is; nor afford a sweeter handle for licentiousness: 
yet no horrid outery is raised at this abuse. Many mind it not; and 
others pass it softly over, without saying, it is wrong. But sure God's 
honour is as much concerned in this abuse, as in the other. And since 
men can bear to have the mercy of God abused, but take a violent of- 
fenee when the doctrines of grace are perverted, this sheweth that the 
mere abuse of these doctrines is not the chief ground of the world’s out- 
ery. ‘The doctrines themselves are hateful, because they batter human 
pride, undermine all human merit, lay the human worm in the dust, 
and give the glory of salvation wholly unto God. Nature cannot bear 
this: she would not have salvation asa dost, but asa decent sinner: nor 
become an heir of glory by a mere election of God and faith in Jesus, 
but by some noble plea of merit; nor would she walk in duty’s path, 
through the Holy Spirit’s aid, but by her own gouty ankles. With 
some reluctance she endureth to go snacks with Jesus, but will never 
bear to be wholly saved by grace, it is so pititul a way, so much beneath 
her dignity! What? If she is become a captive, and the devil's cap- 
live, she was once an empress, and will never wear a crown, through 
another’s generous purchase, but by her own exploits, and decent share 
of merit. 

It is not possible to preach the doctrines of grace, nor even to profess 
them, without the world’s indignation and censure. If every preacher 
was a Timothy, and all professors were Nathanicls, still the world 
would hold them in abhorrence, think them satan’s troops, and call them 
wolves in sheep's clothing. Paul atfirms that himself and his fellow-la- 
bourers were slandered as licentious men, who said, Let us do evil, that 
good may come. Rom. ili. 8. And Peter intimates, that all the Chris- 
tians Were spoken against as evil doers. 1 Pet. ii. 12. Now, Sir, if 
the preachers, in the purest age of the church, were slandered as licen- 
tious men; and professors were reviled as a race of evil-doers; it is no 
marvel, that the slander rolls along through all succeeding ages. 

And what could give occasion to this slander? Not the evil conduct 
of the first preachers and professors, but their nauseous doctrines, which 
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made old nature sick. Preachers said, and converts did profess that 
men are justified by faith, without the deeds of the law; chosen of God 
hefore the foundation of the world ; called by grace; kept by the power 
of God through faith unto salvation ; and saved not according to their 
own works but according to God's purpose and grace. Rom. iii. 28.— 
Ephes. 1. 4.—Heb. ix. 15.—1 Pet. i. 5.—2 Tim. i. 9. 

Such preaching, though attended with much practical instruction, 
smelt so horrid nauseous, and appeared so licentious, that a heathen 
stomach puked at it. Loose as the gentiles were, they could lothe a 
Christian for his supposed evil principles; and did condemn them all, 
apostles and their flocks, as the filth of the world, and the offscuuring of 
all things. 

And if this was the case in the purest age ; what else can be expected 
in succeeding ages! But you say, we sojourn in a baptized country. 
True: the country swarmeth with baptized rakes, baptized worldlings, 
and baptized infidels. A watery profession, without the Spirit’s bap- 
tism, will never wash the heart from pride, and subdue it to the gospel 
doctrines; and legal righteousness will set the heart still more against 
them. No one can truly bear the doctrines, till he cannot bear himself. 

Jesus Christ inviteth them, that are weary of themselves, and laden 
with their guilt and sinful nature. Only such received him in Judea, 
aud only such receive him in Great Britain. These are prepared for 
his gospel, know what poverty of spirit means, and feel that brokenness 
of heart, which God delighteth in, and where he only dwells. 

These are the gospel subjects; but alas! how few! And where 
must we find them, in leather or prunello, in camblet or in sarcenet! 
They are a (little flock indeed, who have been taught to say with Job, 
and say with deep compunction, We abhor ourselves. Jub xliii. 6. Yet 
Job was called a perfect man, by one who knew what is m man: but 
Job wanted breaking down, before he could truly say, Behold, Lam vile. 
x|.4. And when the furnace had well melted him, disclosed his dross 
and filthy scum, and made him othesome to himself, then the work was 
done. ‘The furnace cooled presently; his sorrows fled away; and 
peace and plenty smiled on him. 

The doctrines of grace, are utterly repugnant to the pride of our ar- 
minian nature ; vet none forsake the doctrines, who have gained a clear 
sight of them. They are abused by some, as every good thing is, but 
are abandoned by none. Arminians, whohave received a ray of gospel 
light, desert their ranks frequently: but a Calvinist will never leave his 
standard; he dies at the foot of his colours. A clear sight of grace is 
so exceeding glorious, it keeps the heart steady to the doctrines. 

Perhaps you think, a Calvinist maintains his ground, because it is 
bestrewed with roses, and suits licentious purposes. But, Sir, this 
calumny is grown exceeding stale, it was broached first in Paul’s day, 
and poured on him liberally ; and sprinkled on his hearers; and has be- 
grimed his followers in all succeeding ages. If the slander sticks on us, 
it cleaves to Paul abundantly ; because he tapped this nauseous vessel, 
which turns the human stomach, and makes it rave with indignation. 

These doctrines suit a contrite spirit; and are drank, not as a 
Circe’s-bowl, to intoxicate the mind; but as a grace-cup, to cheer the 
heart, and keep it steady under trials. They do not prove a monster’s 
den, as you suppose, where all are eaten up, who enter in; but a ban- 
quet house, where pilgrims find such sweet repast, they have no will to 
leave it. 

Vou. XII 5] 
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If I seemed tedious on this articie, the misguided zeal of some l 
hope, well-minded people, has constrained me; who have taken most 
oulragcous pains to blacken Calvinism. Whatever ridicule a Sparkling 
fancy could suggest, whatever filth or ordure could be raked together, 
has been cast upon it. The looseness of a few, is charged on all the 
rest; and a devil's coat is put upon a Calvinist, like some condemned 
heretic ; and in this flaming raiment he is held aloft, as a horrid bug. 
bear, to frighten simple hearted people. ) 

Well, but Doctor, one thing somewhat gravels me, that these doc. 
trines wili not relish with the present age, though they are established, 
The law, the homilies, the articles, the prayer-book, all afford protec- 
tion to them, and yet they cannot stand upon their legs: pray, what 
makes them prove so rickety ! 

Sir, your question may be answered by another. Can any good 
thing keep its head above water in the present age’ If the doctrines 
of grace are rejected ; is not the word of God despised too, and the 
house of God deserted, and the name of God blasphemed every where ? 
The Bible, like an old almanac, is either cast out of doors, or cast upon 
a solitary shelf, to be buried there in dust, and covered with a winding 
sheet, weaved by a spider. How should the doctrines keep upon their 
legs, when the Bible, which contains them, is fallen upon the ground ! 

Unless a spirit of grace is poured out upon a land, the doctrines of 
grace cannot be heartily received ; because they fight with every dic- 
tate of depraved nature. The first lesson to be learnt in Christ’s school, 
is, deny thyself, every thing that belongs to self; not se/f-pleasing on- 
ly, and se/f-iuterest, but all se/f-sufficiency ; self-will, self-potence and 
self-righteousness ; and these are heavy crosses to be taken up. 

The law was established with divine solemnity among the Israelites: 
vet they were evermore deserting this establishment, and warping to 
idolatry. And how were they reclaimed’ By a prophet’s mouth, 
you say. ‘True; but a prophet’s mere preaching could no more re- 
claim the people, than a prophet’s dancing. God gave a promise to his 
prophet, | will pour upon the inhabitats of Jerusalem the Spirit of grace 
and supplication, and so the work was done. Where the Spirit of grace 
fell, a change was wrought. 

Even so it fares with the gospel, which can no more be kept on foot, 
than the law was without a supernatural power. Men will desert the 
doctrines and the precepts of the gospel, for these go hand in hand; 
nor can human establishments prevent it. Establishments may keep 
up forms, but Christ alone can give the power. A fanciful alliance 
may be framed between church and state ; but the church’s whole sup- 
port is from the church’s head. The government is laid upon his shoul- 
der ; and he will never prosper doctrines, who oppose his grace: such 

reaching will be chaff and stubble, and the preachers grow contempti- 

le. 

When a Christian church becomes exceedingly depraved; when is 
nobles are as ravening wolves ; and its prophets daub them with untem- 
pered mortur: when us watchmen are grown blind, love to slumber, and 
are looking every one for his gain ; and the people, great and small giv- 
en unto covetousness; then, unless the Lord revives his work, by pouring 
out his Spirit from on high, the church’s candlestick is quite removed, 
and she becomes a sister 10 the African and Asiatic churches. 

Mahometism is the gulph provided by the Lord, for his abandoned 
churches to be drawned in. They first deny the God, who made and 
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bought them ; which drives them to the synagogue of Arius; another 
gentle step leads them to the chapel of Socinus ; and a half pace more 


brings them briskly to the mosk of Mahomet. 
(To be Continued. ) 





Art. VII. Psalmody. 


An Address to the students of the Theological Seminary of the Associate Reformed 
Synod of the West, ut the opening of the session, Dec. 5:h, 1836; by John Pre ssly, 
D. D. 

In this “Address” Professor Pressly discusses the question—* Shall 
we, in singing God's praise, make use of the songs contained in the book 
of Psalms, or, shall we adopt, in their stead, hymns composed by uniy- 
spired men?” ‘The subject of the “ Address” was probably suggested 
by a notice which the editors of the Biblical Repertory took of Profes- 
sor Pressly’s Lecture on the subject of “Catholic Communion.” They 
say, (vol. vill. no. iv.) “ We now turn to the Lecture of Dr. Pressly, 
which will be found a rare example of exclusiveness, ‘after the strait- 
est sect.” One would think, at this period of the world’s age and expe- 
rience, that two bodies of Presbyterians, having preciscly the same 
Confession of Faith, precisely the same form of government and disci- 
pline, and a form of worship exactly agreeing in all respects, save only 
a difference in the version of Psalms which they employ, might freely 
commune together without any unhallowed mixture or any criminal 
abandonment of principle on either side. But to this Dr. Pressly can 
by no means accede.—We are not prepared, indeed, to subscribe to 
every ‘‘nart and parcel’ of Dr. Mason’s eloquent and able work on 
‘Catholic Communion.” To some of the principles which he lays down 
we are constrained to demur, as too indefinite, and of questionable safe- 
ty: but we hardly expected to find a puvil of that great man, and es- 
pecially one of so muh intelligence and information as Dr. Pressly 
evidently is, consenting to stand on ground quite so narrow as that 
which this Lecture discloses.—Are we to consider the members of his 
communion as wnanimous in maintaining the doctrine of this Lecture ? 
Unless we are deceived, we could name venerable men belonging to 
the Associate Reformed Church, who would be unwilling, even now, to 
concur with Dr. Pressly in some of his views in relation to this sub- 
ject. For ourselves we regret the publication of the doctrine of the 
Lecture before us, at this time of day, on a variety of accounts. Pri- 
marily, because we think it unsupported by Scripture or reason: and 
also, because ifs tendency we think, is to discredit the cause of truth, 
and thus ultimately to promote error. Human nature is prone to vi- 
brate from one extreme to its opposite. And we cannot doubt that the 
extreme rigor of the doctrine of sect, is adapted to drive its advocates 
ultimately to the extreme of latitudinarianism. We have seen this 
principle exemplified in the history of several gentlemen once corncet- 
ed with Dr. Pressly’s own communion, but now remarkable for nothing 
so much as for their reckless rejection of all creeds and venerated ec- 
clesiastical landmarks. May no future metamorphosis exemplify the 
same principle !” 
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These remarks of the Repertory, were calculated to wound the fee). 
ings of Professor Pressly. He takes, however, no express notice of 
them, in his late Address to his pupils, but as we have said, they were 
probably the occasion of suggesting the subject-matter of that Ad. 
dress. ‘The Repertory would have its readers believe, that on the syb. 
ject of Psalmody, the difference between the General Assembly Presby. 
terian, and those Presbyterians, who, in praising God, sing the Bible 
Psalins, consists only in the use of a different version of the same 
Psalms. This assertion of the editors we are compelled to character. 
ize as highly dishonest. It would be offering an insult to their intelli- 
gence to say that they did not know better. Dr. Pressly in his Ad- 
dress points out the fallacy of this assertion and presents the subject in 
its true light. 

In the above remarks of the Repertory we find several other state. 
ments, which we can only view in the light of unfounded assertions, 
The editors should have attempted to show, that the “ doctrine of Pro. 
fessor Pressly’s Lecture was unsupported by scripture and rea- 
son.” Or did they think that their ipse dizit was of itself suf- 
ficient to overthrow the arguments of the Professor? We can. 
not say, what may be the tendency of the “extreme riger of 
the doctrine of sect,” but we do not believe that a firm ad- 
herence to the whole truth of God’s word has any tendency to “latitu- 
dinarianism,” and consequently we do not believe that this principle 
was exemplified in the case of the Associate Reformed ministers allud- 
ed to. by the editors. It was not their former strict profession that 
drove them into the ranks of the General Assembly ; no, it was popu- 
larity, the same thing that afterwards made them so “ remarkable for 
their reckless rejection of all creeds and venerated ecclesiastical land- 
marks.” It is not often that ministers forsake a more sound profession 
for one that is less sound, froma solemn conviction of duty: such 
changes are generally effected by a desire of popularity or some other 
equally detestible motive. 

The Repertory, however, is right in charging upon certain ministers 
of the Associate Reformed Church, a disagreement from Professor 
Pressly on the subject of Catholic communion. We alluded to the 
same tact, in the brief notice which we took of the “Lecture” in an 
early number of the present volume of the Monitor. We spoke, how- 
ever, only in relation to the Associate Reformed Synod of New York; 
and we have lately understond that some of the most intelligent people 
of that connection, consider the chief difference between their church 
and ours to lie_in this, that while we are for close, they are for open 
communion, But as many, both ministers and people, belonging to said 
Synod, also differ from us on the subject of Psalmody, at least in prac- 
tice, we would, as was done in the case of the “ Lecture.” recommend 
to them the careful perusal of Dr. Pressly’s “ Address.” 

This “ Address,” though containing nothing original, is nevertheless 
highly creditable to the author; the question in controversey is fairly 
stated ; the truth triumphantly established ; objections judiciously answer- 
ed, and, in short, the sentiments of the “Address”? are both correct 
and happily expressed. We present to the reader the following extract 
as a fair specimen of the whole performance. 

“ The great superiority of the songs of inspiration is a sufficient rea- 
son why they should be used in preference to all others. The book of 
Psalms is admitted by all Christians to be the word of God. In these 
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jivine compositions, the character, and perfections, and will of God, are 
exhibited by himself. Here, that praise is ascribed unto God, which is 


> due unto hisname. Here, the exercises of the renewed soul are des- 


crived by Him whose prerogative it is to change the heart. And with 
regard to every thing contained in this book, whether it may be an ex- 
jivition of the divine pertections, a delineation of the character of the 
true believer, or a declaration of what God has done for his church 
in pastages, or a promise with regard to what the objects of his love 
may expect from him, we know assuredly that it is the truth, without 
any alloy; and onit we can rely with unshaken confidence. The words 
of the Lord are pure words, as silver tried in a furnace of earth, purr 
fied seven times. But with regard to any other collections of songs, it 
‘must be admitted, that they are the productions of men, and partake, 
ina greater or less degree, of that imperfection which characterizes 
all the works of man. They may be recommended by the elegancies 
of language, and the charms of poetry; and. in addition to these 
things, they mav possess no inconsiderable portion of evangelical truth ; 
but still, after all that can be said in their favor, they are the produc- 
tionsof erring man. On the contrary, the songs contained in the book 
of Psalms are the word of Him whose work is perfect. And shall we 
substitute in the place of the word of God itsell, that which at best is 
only ahuman exposition of itt) Can this be done without offering an 
indignity to the Author of the Bible, and practically preferring the pro- 
ductions of men before his word? But perhaps some one will say, the 
point in dispute is not whether the productions of men are tobe placed 
upon a level with the word of God, but simply, whether one version of 
the psalms, or another version, shall be preferred. You may prefer 
the old version, but | prefer the impreved version of Watts. 

To this I reply, that the mere preference of one version over anoth- 
er, can have no application to the hymns in common use. It will not 
be pretended that these are a version of the scripture psalms. All that 
can be said of them is, that they are founded on different portions of 
scripture. In so far, therefore, as the use of evangelical hymns is con- 
cerned, it is perfectly plain, that the point in dispute has respect not to 
any particular version, but to an important principle. and that is, the 
propriety of introducing into the worship of God the compositions of 
uninspired men. But it may be alleged, that whatever may be the 
point in dispute, in relation to the use of hymns. the question with re- 
gard to the psalins is, simply. which shall be preferred, the version of 
Rouse, or the version of Watts?) To this [ reply, that Watts’ psalms 
are not, in any proper sense of the word, a version of the scripture 
psalms; nor was it the intention of their author that they should be. 
But let this distinguished writer speak for himself. In his preface he 
says, ‘I have entirely omitted several whole psalms, and large pie- 
ces of many others, and have chosen out of all of them such parts only 
as might easily and naturally be accommodated to the various oceca- 
sions of the Christian life; or at least might afford us some beautiful 
allusions to Christian affairs. These 1 have copied and explained in the 
general style of the gospel; nor have I confined my expressions to any 
particular party or opinion, that, in words prepared for public worship, 
and for the lips of multitudes, there might not be a syllable offensive to 
sincere Christians, whose judgments may differ in the lesser matters of 
religion.’ After this honest and candid declaration of the author him- 
self, how preposterous is jt to represent his performance as a version of 
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the psalms! ‘Several whole psalms are entirely omitted, and large ni. 
ces of many others ;) and yet will it be called a version of the actibten 
psalins! Nay—‘out of all of them,’ he says he has ‘chosen such parts onjy it, 
as might casily and naturally be accommodated to the various occasiny, 


Ons 


of the Christian life; and yet, after all, will it be pretended that jy tae Bib 
version of the psalms? Nor is this all that he has done, He States whl 
further—‘Where the Psalmist uses sharp invectives against his person. ree 
al enemies, | have endeavored to turn the edge of them against oy; wol 
spiritual adversaries. Where the flights of his faith and love are gy, res 
blime, I have often sunk the expressions within the reach of an ordiya. him 
ry Christian.” Not only then has he, according to his own declaration act 
omitted much that is contained in the psalms, but he has greatly alter. the 
ed that which he has retained. In some instances, the Psalmist, }1 - 
seems, has evidenced an unchristian spirit, and has used ‘sharp mvec. the 
tives against his personal enemies ;’ ‘and, in his improvement. our author an 
turns the edge of these invectives against our spiritual adversaries. Jp 'y 
other instances, the spirit of the Psalmist is rather too heavenly; the t 
flights of his faith and love are so sublime, that, in his improvement, la 
Watts sinks the expressions within the reach of an ordinary Chris. re 
tian. And after many of the psalms have been entirely omitted, parts m 
culled out of others, and the spirit of the remainder changed, will jt J 
still be pretended, that this is a version of the scripture psalms? | re. " 
peat it, then, it neither is, nor was it, the design of its author, that jt P 
should be a version of the psalms, properly so called. His professed ; 
design was to imitate the psalms of David in the language of the New I 
Testament, and as he expresses it, to make David speak ‘the common 


sense and language of a Christian.” The point in dispute, then, is not 
which shall be preferred, this version of the psalms, or that version of 
the psalms; but itis simply this—Shall we confine ourselves to the use 
of the songs of inspiration, or shall we exercise our liberty in using the 
evangelical hymns of uninspired men? And our argument in favor of 
the exclusive use of the songs of inspiration, is drawn from their entire 
superiority. 

I have stated already, and I wish you to keep it distinctly in view, 
that the controversy on this subject does not relate to what particular 
version of the psalms shall be used. It is true, however, that in those 
branches of the Christian church, which plead for the exclusive use of 
the scripture psalms, what is termed ‘Rouse’s version,’ is now used; 
and it may be worth while to notice briefly the history of the introduc- 
tion of this version. ) 

During the sitting of the Assembly of divines at Westminster, in the 
year 1643, this version was brought before that venerable body. Be- 
ing carefully examined and amended by the Assembly, the use of it 
was authorized in the year 1645. It was afterwards laid before the 
General Assembly of the church of Scotland. By the General As- 
sembly it was referred to the consideration of the Presbyteries, who 
reported such corrections and amendments as they thought proper. These 
amendments were reconsidered by the Assembly, and after the ver- 
sion had been improved by the combined wisdom of the Presbyteries 
and the General Assembly of the church of Scotland, the use of it was 
authorized in the year 1649, as being found to be, when compared with 
the original, more agreeable to the text than any version heretofore 
prepared. This version is now used, for the simple reason, that it is 
decidedly the best we have. It is framed upon the principle, of a trans- 
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lation of te original as literal as the laws of versification will allow. 

















an The version we do not suppose to be perfect; but admit, in relation to 

Ure +. what all admit in relation to the received translation of the Bible, 

“ 4 that iy some particulars, it might be improved. All expositors of the 

“te Bible occasionally suggest amendments of the common translation, by 

: which they supose it might be improved; and yet, the commonly 
ites received translation of the scriptures, we regard as substantially the 
on word of God. And if the prose translation of the psalms deserves to be 
os] regarded as the word of God, the mere English reader may satisfy 
~ jimself that the metrical version possesses substantially the same char- 
_ acter. Not only is there generally between the metrical version, and 
the, the prose translation, an exact coincidence in sentiment, but, to an ex- 
wp tent truly remarkable, the metrical version retains the very words of 
ba the prose, enly a little transposed, for the sake of rhyme. But if, in 
om any case, it can be made appear that our metrical version does not ful- 
1, ly and literally exhibit the idea of the original text, we then admit, in 
he relation to it, what all are free to grant in reference to the prose trans- 
” jation, that it may be amended. It is, then, ungenerous and unfair, to 
mg represent us as contending for the use of Rouse’s psalms. As well 
ts might the Romanists represent Protestants as contending for king 
it James’ Bible, because they use the transiation ot the scriptures which 
‘. was prepared under the reign, and in conformity with the order of that 
it prince. No—our principle is, that it is the will of God, that the songs 
d contained in the book of Psalms be sung in his worship, both public and 





private, to the end of the world. Among Presbyterians it is a received 








: principle, that the scriptures are to be translated into the language of 
1 every nation unto which they come. We use a particular metrical 
f version of the psalms ; because it is believed to be the best, most faith- 
. ful and correct, which has yet been prepared: and we cannot use 
: Watts’ psalms; because these are not, in any proper sense of the word, 
f a version of the songs of inspiration. 





But perhaps some one will inquire, what impropriety can there be 
in using, in the praise of God, the hymns of uninspired men, provided 
the sentiments they contain be strictly in accordance with the gospel ? 
My answer is short—they lack the divine appointment. Evangelical 
hymns may be read for our improvement,- just as we read evangelical 
sermons, or any other human writings, which are founded upon the 
scfiptures: but, in offering religious worship unto God, we must be 
governed by his word: and, therefore, unless it can be made appear 
) that God has appointed the use of uninspired hymns in his worship, 
their introduction is unauthorized, and consequently improper. The 
manner in which God is to be worshipped, is not to be determined by 
human wisdom, but must be learned from the divine appointment. If 
men were left to determine, in the exercise of their own discretion, 
what is proper to be introduced into the worship of God, what could 
be excluded? One considers that a band of musical instrumeuts, as an 
accompaniment of our public praise, adds much to the solemnity and 
impressiveness of this part of divine worship: and thus our churches 
may be rendered centres of attraction to the fashionable and gay, who 
are delighted with ‘concord of sweet sounds.’ And as it is important 
to bring all men under the influence of the preaching of the gospel— 
it we were left to determine this matter by our own sense of propriety 
—We might argue, that to accommodate the fastidious taste of the gid- 
dy multitude, it would be perfectly proper to relieve the-dullness of 
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preaching by a musical entertainment. Another might plead, that his 
devotion is materially assisted by a picture, or visible representation, ,» 
the cross, of God, or of Christ. These pictures, he might plead, el 
to bring to his remembrance the objects they represeat, and thus assis) 
his thoughts in soaring from earth to heaven. And thus the walls ,, 
our churches might be decorated with splendid images. And whl 
these images might serve to help the devotional feelings of some, oy, 
churches might be rendered more attractive to those who have a tas). 
for the fine arts. And where should we stop? ‘There is such an epg. 
less diversity in the tastes of men, that one would like to have this, and 
another would choose to have that, introduced into the worship of God 
until the simplicity of scriptural worship would entirely disappear jy 
the midst of the fertility of human invention. But let us pause, an¢ 
ask, who hath required these things at your hand! ‘These things may 
seem to men to be improvements in the worship of God; but how do 
we know that they will be acceptable to Him who is the object of aj 
religious worship! Have they the sanction of Goa’s appointment? 

That you may appreciate the importance of attending to the divine 
appointment, in every thing connected with the worship of God, |et 
me direct your attention to a particular case in the history ofdivine wor. 
ship, under the law, as an example for illustration. In the directions 
given to Moses, relative to the making of an altar, itis said, ‘If thoy 
wilt make me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stone; jo) 
if thou liflup thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it.* Now, if we ‘for 
a moment | eep the divine appointment out of view, it would be very 
easy to assign a variety of plausible reasons, why a different kind of 
altar should have been made. It might be said, that an altar of rough 
unpolished stone would not be respectful to the Deity: to make such 
an altar. would be to offer an indignity to God. A due respect to the 
glory of the divine character, would require that the altar should be 
constructed of stone, handsomely polished. If the matter were left to 
the judgment of men, such would certainly be our decision. But the 
divine declaration is, ‘If thou lift up thy tool upon it, thow hast 
polluted it.’ 'To apply this example to the subject before us, it may be 
argued, in favor of the hymns of uninspired men, that they are evange- 
lical, that they contain gospel truth, presented in elegant language, and 
adorned with the beauties of poetry: and it may be said, that they are 
much better adapted to the gospel dispensation than the old, antiquated 
psalms of the Bible. But the question meets us, who hath required 
this at your hand?) Has God directed us to praise him in the use of 
uninspired hymns? We know that he has furnished a book of songs of 
praise, the use of which in his worship he appointed ; but where has 
he appointed the use of hymas of human composition? We know that 
the praises of God are uttered in an appropriate manner, in the songs of 
inspiration; for they are the productions of his own Spirit. And we 
are assured, that if we use these with suitable affections, our worship 
will be acceptable unto him; because it is regulated by his own ap- 
pointment. But shall we leave these fountains of living water, for cis- 
terns which we ourselves have hewn out? 








* Exodus 20 : 25. 
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The A. R. Synod and Rev. Mr. Stark. 


Arr. VIII. The 4. R. Synod and Rev. Mr. Stark. 


We should not have referred to this transaction again, had it not 
been that we were lately informed that some of our readers were un- 
willing to credit our former statement respecting it—thinking that our 
‘nformants had imposed upon us, as no respectable Synod could have 
been guilty of the conduct specified. To let such readers know that 
we were not misinformed in the statement we made, we will present 
to them the two following Letters addressed to the Editor of the Chris- 
tian Magazine, and which have been given to the public in the January 
number of that Periodical. 

To the Editor of the Christian Magazine: 

In the November number of the Religious Monitor, I observed an ar- 
ticle, in which there are some severe remarks on the conduct of our 
Synod, in tendering an invitation to the Rev. Mr. Stark, of the Asso- 
ciate Church, New-York, to sit asa corresponding member. The se- 
verity by which the remarks are characterised ought, in justice, to have 
been spared, until the Editor was fully informed of the circumstances 
of the case. Mr. Stark was suspended from the ministry, by the As- 
sociate Synod, in May 1836. The Editor of the Monitor, therefore, 
looks upon the invitation given to Mr. Stark by our Synod, as a direct 
and unparallelled insult to the body by which this act of suspension was 
passed. That no such insult was intended by the Synod of New-York, 
| am certain, and equally so, that if the fact of Mr. Stark’s suspension 
had been generally known, the invitation would not have been tendered. 
I{ that fact had been known by the members, the Editor of the Moni- 
tor would have had just reason to complain. Whatever might be the 
opinion of individual members respecting the justice of that sentence, 
jt would be worse than indecorous for the Synod, either directly or in- 
directly, to declare the acts of the supreme judicatory of a sister church, 
null and void, without a full and careful investigation of all the circum- 
stances which led to them. 

Iam authorised by one of the members of Synod, who was present 
when the invitation was given, to say to you that he never heard of 
Mr. Stark’s suspension, until it was announced by Mr, Stark himself, 
when he gave it as a reason for declining to accept of a seat. Fight 
other members, were to my certain knowledge, equally ignorant of it 
until they learned it from Mr. Stark, and I have no doubt that such 
was the case with by far the greater number of the members who were 
present at the time. A MEMBER OF SyNop, 
To the Editor of the Christian Magazine. 

You will do me a favor, by permitting me to state in your Magazine, 
that | would not have voted for the motion in our late meeting of Synod, 
to invite the Rev. Mr. Stark to sit as a correspondent, had I known the 
relation then existing between him and the Associate Synod. Two 
reasons would have led me to oppose the motion: 

Ist. Respect to the ordinance of government in the church of Christ, 
The Associate Synod is a church of Christ, and therefore, had I felt 
prepared to dissent from their decision, still through respect for the or- 
dinance of Christ committed to them, I should have felt constrained to 
oppose the motion. 

2d. Respect for the Associate Synod—a Synod, in my opinion, high- 
ly respectable for learning, talent and piety. 

Yours fraternally, 
H. CONNELLY.” 

Vou, XII. 52 
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Our readers will readily perceive that the above Letters show, y,, 
only, that the fact stated by us was true, but also, that we were justi. 
fiable in the remarks which we then made. We never, indeed, intend. 
ed that those remarks should apply to such of the brethren as our pos. 
pected friend Mr. Connelly, who were ignorant of Mr. Starks’ ecele. 
siastical standing. We believed then, and we believe still that a ma. 
jority of the ministers in the Synod knew his standing. The Corres. 
pondent of the Magazine who subscribes himself “A member of 
Synod,” would have his readers believe differently, but at the same time 
tacitly admits that himself and some others knew the facts in the cage. 
Why then did not he, or the Editor of the Magazine, or some of the 
other members, who knew the true state of the case, object to the mo. 
tion respecting Mr. Stark’s reception, and state to the uninformed 
members the grounds of their objection? But we do not wish to oc. 
cupy any more room with this disgraceful affair. We, however, sym. 
pathize with those members of the Synod, who, on the occasion referred 
to, were imposed upon by the improper silence of their brethren. 


Art. IX. Miscellany. 


Popisn Bartism.—The Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge thus describes 
a Popish Baptism which he saw performed at Paris inthe church ot 
St. Eustache. 

“ At the door I met a small party bearing a very young child. They 
are going to have it baptised perhaps. a ceremony I had long desired to 
witness, and I turned back with them. They were soon shown into 
the chapel, on the left side of the church, in the centre of which stood 
afont apparently of silver, on a pedestal about four feet high. The 
priest entered, apparelled nearly like him 1 had seen at Notre-Dame, 
marshalled by an official, dressed in a military costume, and followed by 
another in deep black, of a peculiar cut, like a sort of clerical undress. 
Besides these three, the nurse with the infant in her arms, the father of 
the child, a girl about thirteen, and a boy of perhaps ten, formed the 
company inthe chapel. The priest took his stand by the font, and com- 
menced whispering out of a little book as if speaking to himself. The 
infant was held in the arms opposite, and on either side of it stood the 
little girl and boy to act as sponsors for the babe ; the male sponsor was 
obliged to stand upon a high stool, upon which the father held him, and 
thus fulfilled his entire part in the scene. As the door of the chapelle 
still stood a jar, I pointed to it, and catching the eye of the attendant, 
made a slight bow. He returned the salutation, and I entered and took 
my stand by his side, within arm’s reach of all the party. 

I will briefly describe what Isaw. But when the multitude of the 
absurdities is considered, and when it is remembered that the words of 
the ceremony were in a language (Latin) which few can speak, and 
which was now uttered in a foreign accent, I shall be easily excused if 
I be found in error, as to points more material than the exact order of 
occurrence, about which indeed I cannot be positive. During much of 
the ceremony the priest extended his right hand over the child; occa- 
sionally the little sponsors did the same, the assistant gazed about, and 

at intervals said amen; while the official handed about the various uten- 
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«|s, cotton, little spoons, &c. &c. used on the occasion. The priest 
made the sign of the cross on the forehead and breast of the child, say- 
‘ng at the same time, it was “to secure to it eternal life.” He breath- 
ed several times in its face, saying “‘receive the good spirit,” with much 
beside. for | only give a few words of what he muttered without ceas- 
‘ug. Just before or just after that, he went through a process of exor- 
cism, which was directed against an unclean spirit supposed to reside 
in the infant. He put his own saliva on his fingers, and transferred it 
into the nostrils and ears of the little sleeping subject, using at the 
operation on the latter, the solemn Ephphatha, once pronounced by 
our Saviour, with the power of God, and which I shuddered to hear 
rofaned to such mummery. He took a pinch of salt, from a silver 
shell, and put it into the child’s mouth. He took a little gold spoonful 
of oil out of a very small silver cabinet, and touched the breast and 
back of the neck with it, the attendant immediately wiping it off with 
a bit ot cotten, witn which he also carefully wiped the cabinet. At 
this moment, ifmy memory is accurate, he took upa second silver uten- 
sil, very small, and formed like a shell, and poured out a small portion 
of water upon the right side of the crown of the head. ‘Two things 
however distracted the fixed and painful attention with which I had re- 
garded his proceedings. The first was the multitudes of caps, being 
no less than four, which were removed from the head of the infant, to 
expose it for the performance of this part of the ceremony. The sec- 
ond was, that the priest, in his first attempt. missed the head and poured 
the water into the font, at which he uttered several ejaculations of sur- 
prise, that greatly tried the gravity of the spectators. A second at- 
tempt was more successful. After which he gave the unction with 
chrism, taken from a second compartment of the little silver cabinet. 
Then followed a dumb show with a candle, which he held so as to ap- 
pear as if grasped by the child, while he uttered a few sentences, in the 
midst of which they gathered closer around, and concealed it for a mo- 
ment from my view. ‘Towards the end of the affair, he took up one 
end of the collar which depended from his neck, and held it for a mo- 
ment over the person of the infant, with the side that had a cross on it 
upwards. He had several times before pressed the side with the cross, 
on its face and person, and once took the collar off, reverently kissed the 
part that rested on the back of his neck, turned it inside out and put it 
onagain. And thisis Baptism? ‘This is that simple, significant, divine 
right, wherein by the pouring of water on the person, we signify the 
outpouring of the Eternal Spirit for the cleansing of the soul of man; 
in which we manifest our wish to peform, on our part, the conditions 
and to secure the fulfilment on the part of God, of the sacred promises, 
of that covenant of which it is so plaina seal’* No: it is a gross and 
degrading mummery, compounded of impiety, superstition and folly ; 
no more like Christian baptism than the Pope of Rome is like that bles- 
sed Lord, in whose name and stead he claims to rule, or the apostacy in 
the midst of which he sits as God, is like that universal church of the 
redeemed in earth and heaven, of which Christ Jesus is the only and 
the adorable head!” 

















“We had supposed that Mr. Breckinridge was a better Theologian than to give utterance 
to suchasentiment. It grieves us to see the Covenant of Grace converted intoa Covenant 
of Works and clogged with conditions which must be performed, on our part, in order to se- 
cure the fulfilment, on God's part, of its sacred promises '!—[Ep. Ret. Moy. ] 
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Mops or Worsutr 1x THe Courcu or Hottann.—Public wo 
in the forenoon of the Sabbath is conducted in the following mann 
the churches in Holland. 

“The reader enters his desk at half past nine precisely, habited wit) 
cloak and band similar to those of the minister. He raises a psalm, jy 
which all unite. After that, he reads with slow and solemn tone a ee. 
tion out of the Seripture, ordinarily one relating to the subject of the 
sermon. As he reads, the eyes of all are following him in the Bibles 
with which every one is furnished. Teno’clock strikes. He immedi. 
ately closes the book, and leads the psalm announced on the board, of 
which one verse only is then sung. The minister ascends the pulpit, 
having first oflered a short, silent prayer on the lowest stair, and hangs 
his hat upon the pillar against which it stands. The psalm ceases, The 
minister then commences a short introductory prayer, usually ay 
ascription of praise to God, or, it may be, a brief supplication for help 
aud a blessing upon the preacher and the hearers. Then follow the in. 
troduction of the sermon and a prayer, ending frequenfly, but not al. 
ways, with the Lord’s Prayer. Another verse is now sung. After 
this the text is read, and a short benediction pronounced. Then fol. 
lows the sermon itself, consisting usually of three parts; the exposi- 
tion of the text, in its terms and connection with the foregoing and fol. 
lowing context; then the statement and development of the subject or 
proposition ; last ofall, the application to the hearers. * * * This 
never lasts less than an hour, commonly an hour and a half, frequent- 
ly two hours; but the attention of the hearers is wonderfully sustained 
till the close. The minister often has a glass of milk, or water, beside 
him, with which he occasionally moistens his dry mouth. If the ser- 
mon be unusually long, a verse is sung between the heads. At its close, 
the sexton brings him the notices, which he then gives out. After 
these, he offers the concluding prayers, which usually last half an hour, 
including supplications for the sick and for travellers, and thanksgivings 
on recovery, return home, and almost every conceivable occasion. 
When this is over, he gives out another hymn, sits down and draws too 
the green curtains which enclose the pulpiton both sides. This, how- 
ever, is not always done. After the singing of the hymn, the congrega 
tion is dismissed with a blessing, sometimes the Mosiac, but usually the 
Apostolic benediction.” 
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INeLueNcE or Woman.—One of the happiest results of Christiani- 
ty, may be perceived in its influence on the condition of females. With 
but few exceptions, where the Bible is unknown, woman is ignorant, 
debased and unhappy. Instead of making her the partner of his joys, 
the object to which his tenderest sympathies are directed, and on which 
his warmest affections are fixed, her tyrant lord has employed her to 
gratify his lust, and administer to the indulgencies of his appetites. 
The benevolent design of her Creator has been wholly disregarded. 
But wherever the Gospel comes, it tames the savage passions of man, 
and brings them into subjection to the divine will. Encouragement Is 
given to the cultivation of intellect, and all the powers of the soul un- 
dergo a purifying process. He is then prepared to allow the other sex 
her rightful elevation in society. He rejoices to see the fetters which 
bound her mental powers, broken to pieces, and to afford opportunity 
to develope all the soft sensibilities of her nature. She is now no lon- 
ger the servile suppliant, but the affectionate, confiding, beloved com- 
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vanion. In the relations of mother, sister, and wife, she may move 
with unobtrusive dignity, and exert a most commanding influence. 

The elevation which in Christian lands, woman has thus reached, at- 
fords her the power to sway the minds, mould the dispositions, and di- 
rect the habits of the other Sex. Phis power she necessarily possesses, 
and whether she wishes it or not, this power will be exercised. Wo- 
man loves ardently, she cannot but he loved, and to her guidance, the 
husband, the brother, the friend, and the child submit. She may be the 
instrument of making all around her amiable, pious and hagpy, or pet- 
ulent, unbelieving and miserable. In this view of the subject, she sus- 
tains a tearful responsibility. She should beware lest a creation or 
» ~~ pourishment be given to passions which involve their possessor in ruin 

here and hereafter. 

It is our deliberate conviction that females have much to do in im- 
| proving the morals and manners of society, and in hastening the arri- 
' yal of that day so devoutly to be desired, when the earth sha!l be full of 
' the knowledge of the Lord. On them, then, we urgently call, and in- 
- _ vite them to appreciate justly, the influence which God has placed in 
’ their hands. In ascertaining what that may accomplish with God’s 
> blessing, let them become wise and prompt in the execution of their 
duty. Ifasked, what can we do? the reply is at hand. In all your in- 
tercourse with the other sex, and especially in the presence of children, 
be examples of prudence, moderation, faith, love to God and benevo- 
> lence to man. Let your tempers, speech, and conduct, be living epistles 
* to the praise of God’s grace, to be seen and read of all men. And be- 
side this indirect influence, exercise a holy ingenuity in works of faith 
"> and labors of love. You may find many suitable opportunities of de- 
; fending the Divine character and service in the social circle. In the 

sick chamber you may do good. You may mould the plastic disposi- 

tions of children—and give instructions to servants. In epistolary cor- 
respondence with friends, in the Sabbath-school, in all benevolent plans, 
ina thousand numberless methods, you may bless your race. Who 

'  willtry? What female will aim to make her influence beneficially 
> felt! —Morning Star. 
































: Tue Great Question.—We were recently asked by a ministerial 
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brother “why so fierce for a division of the Church?’ We answer ‘ 
briefly : we are firm but not fierce for a division. | 






1. Because, we have unquestionable and daily accumulating evi- 
dence that the two parties in the Church are alienated from each other 
beyond the hope of reconciliation. We do not mean that there 
is a bitter personal hatred, for this we do not believe prevails to any 
great extent, nay we hope it has nota place ina single bosom. But | 
we mean that the two parties are wholly distinct in their views, sym- 
pathies, plans, operations, and that they profess nothing in common ! 
which might justly be regarded as a bond of union. While therefore 
they are kept together, it is by a kind of force ; they feel as if it would 
be more natural to stand apart; their union being only nominal, is 
fruitful in perpetual and ruinous strifes; and as both parties fortify 
themselves in their positions, and feel no disposition to conciliate or re- 
cede, they should be formally separated. 
2. The preceding state of feeling, results from the fact that the two 
parties maintain different systems of religion, and we are free to say 
that if one of them holds the true Gospel, the other denies it. Itis a 
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difference about the most essential things, and not about words mere|y 
This being the case they should stand apart. 4 
3. One party by a gradual and constant accession to their numbe: 
now constitute at least one half of the Church ; and they possess 1, :* 
Bik powerful means of still further increasing their strength ; this party 
i the one which we believe holds fundamental error, and therefore. We 
feel the necessity, in order that a remnant of the true faith should }, 
saved, for an immediate separation. 
4. Peace will be promoted by a separation. 
‘| 5. ‘The orthodox in the present state of things, are prevented by {}y 
opposing party, from enlisting their energies in the prosecution of ms. 
sions ; a separation would remove these obstacles. . 
6. Many are now necessarily forced to occupy themselves mye} 
with controversy, who by a separation, would be permitted to return to 
the delightful duty of exhorting the impenitent and edifying the faithf{y| , 
7. A separation must take place, or the ultimate oppression of the 
orthodox party will be the result. ‘ 
In every point of view then, whether of personal comfort ; increase : 
of usefulness ; or security for the truth, a division should take place 
May the Lord in answer to the prayers of his people, direct the mode 
in which this can be most consistently effected.— Presbyterian. 















































ProTESTANTISM AND Popery contTrAsTED-—Is the question settled 
Catholicus?’ Perhaps you yet doubt. Come then, sir, Jet me cite the 
circumstances of this controversy as proofof the native inherent liberty 
of Protestanism. You have had some experience here in this Protes. 
- | tant land, the head quarters of Protestantism, and I too have had some 
experience in Rome, the head quarters of Popery. Come let us com- 
pare notes. You are a Papist, you live in a Protestant community.— 
The overwhelming majority of the millions of this nation are Protes. 
tant. You dwell in their midst unmolested, you go in and out at your 
pleasure, yeu may proselyte whom you can to your political or religi- 
i ous faith, (provided you touch not their civil rights,) you may establish 

without licence your journals and publish what you will: you even 
find Protestant journals freely open for you to discuss and spread your 
, own opinions; you write and debate what you please, (save only, be it 
remarked, what your own Bishop forbids,) you may even denounce the 
, system which gives you this freedom, and throws the shield of its pro- 
tection over you; yes, you may attempt to extinguish this Protestant 
torch of liberty, the very light by which you write, and no one even in- 
quires who you are, or opposes to you any other force than the force of 

argument. 
Now, sir, come with me to Rome. Atthe court of the Pope we 
shall be likely to know what Popery is. Let a Protestant attempt to 
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! do any one of these acts there, which you may freely do here, and he 
would have leave to cross the frontier in 24 hours; if he resides there, 

he dwells in the midst of spies; all his words, all his actions are watch- 
ed, and faithfully reported ; he feels the government al] about him ; false 

’ keys and domiciliary visits give the police access to his papers; exami- 


ners at the post office, to his letters; his least attempt to change the 
faith of a Roman, is known, reported and rebuked; and think you he 
could publicly or privately discuss in Rome, whether the Roman faith 
be favorable to liberty? Liberty ! The word uttered loud in the streets 
would startle the passers-by as if it were a cry from the sepulchre of 
Brutus beneath their feet; and the dungeone of St Angelo would vure- 
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vent the indiscreet utterer of a word so antiquated, from again disturb- 
og the nerves of his Holiness. And if he would write, how shall his 
opinions be made public! lhrough what newspaper! ‘T'wo miserable 
censor-chained journals, starved spectres from the tomb of the Press, 
the Diario di Roma, and the Notizie del Giorno, each the sizeof a sheet 
of letter paper, filled with the thousand times repeated details of prosing 
ceremonies, the movements of his Holiness, and the Cardinals, and 
meagre gleanings of safe intelligence, are all that Rome can boast; and 
for public discussion, Rome knows not the words, in politics or religion. 
True, he may discuss, but it must be a subject of such paramount im- 
ortance as the rival merits of two opera dancers, or the comparative 
oxcellence of last Sunday’s bull fight, and that of the Sunday before.— 
™. Y. Journal of Commerce. 





«Make or BREAK.” —WMr. Editor.—In reference to the spirit of ad- 
venture which is becoming every day more and more rife, it may not be 
improper to offer an admonitory remark to Christians—as by their pro- 
fession they are expected to keep a conscience void of offence. Can 
Christians, then, enter into contracts for the specific performance of cer- 
tain duties, when they are aware that a thousand contingencies may 
prevent them from complying with their obligations, and yet be inno- 
cent! Can they, forinstance, purchase houses, and lands, and stocks, 
far beyond the amount of their means, and calculate to raise from the 
sale of this property, ata subsequent day a sum suflicient to cancel their 
obligations, and leave a surplus for future adventures! But what if, in 
the meantime, the market value of this property purchased on specula- 
tion, and not in the ordinary course of business, should decline—and 
such cases not unfrequently occur— who is to sutler? Or what if some 
other contingency should arise, by fire, or by flood, or by the failure of 
others engaged in similar speculations, who then is the loser when they 
become bankrupt! The Bank, or the endorser, or the creditor, in such 
cases, is compelled to receive their assignments, for what they are worth, 
and, in common parlance, to “ pocket the loss.” 

And upon the supposition that their transactions are perfectly fair, 
and that they render the creditors, without favor or partiality, a full 
schedule of their effects, the question arises whether their Christian char- 
acter does not suffer in consequence of their failure’ And another ques- 
tion still more important, whether it does not justly suffer! For wasit 
right for them to tempt Providence as they scem to have done? Was 
itright for them to keep up the appearance of wealth which was merely 
fictitious ’—to ask for credit when it was to them at all doubtful wheth- 
er they would be able to meet their contracts, or to impose upon friend- 
ship the obligation of paying their debts! ‘There is still another ques- 
tion, whether such adventures do not indicate a worldly spirit—a haste 
to be rich—which is contrary both to the spirit and precepts of the 
Gospel? If they succeed in their reckless speculations, it seldom, if 
ever, renders them more pious, more benevolent and more useful. And if 
they fail, it almost invariably brings a reproach upon the cause of Christ. 
True Christian morals point to a steady occupation—an honest calling, 
even though it yield but little of this world’s wealth, and forbid rash 
speculations, or adventures which may involve others in loss or ruin.— 
Charleston Observer. ARISTIDES. 






A Precepent.—lIn the days of the Apostles, when certain men had 
crept into the Church unawares, and had begun to propagate their er- 
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P| Query. — Ecclestastu a. 





rs, Jude wrote a general Epistle to the Church, in which he said:— 
“Beloved, when I gave all diligence to write unto you of the common 
salvation, it was needful for me to write unto you and exhort you that 
vou should earnestly contend for the faith, which was once delivered 
unto the saints.” If Jude had lived in the present age and written 
thus to the Churches, he would probably have been told, “that conten. 
tion had better be let alone before it was meddled with.” —Presbyte. 
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Arr. X. ff Query. 
T'o the Editor of the Religious Monitor. 

Sir,—I have been raised in the Secession Church and am now not a 
young member of it; and until very recently, | have never seen the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper administered, without some minister 
of the word, first, solemnly warning profane, erroneous and hypo- 
critical persons, of the sin and danger of eating and drinking judgment 
to themselves, and formally and authoritavely debarring all such from 
taking a seat at the communion table. The practice, | see, is enjoined 
' inthe Directory of the Westminster Assembly, and so far as 1 can 
learn the same practice was observed by most if not all the Reformed 
4 churches, before the time of the Westminster Assembly, and for a consid- 
| erable time since. Willison, Henry and Craighead, in their sacramental 

treatises, seem to take the propriety of the practice for granted. 
| But as intimated above, I have observed, on some late occasions of 
a, | the celebration of that ordinance, that this practice is growing into 
disuse by some ministers, at least, in the Secession church. And instead 
of the solemn, searching debarrance to which we have been so long 
accustomed, we have a kind of general address, in which the speaker 


seems carefully to a avoid both the form and the substance of a debar- 
rance. Now Mr. Editor, I would request either from yourself or 
some of your correspondents, an answer to the following question. 


“Has the practice of the Reformed churches, of debarring the pro- 
i fane and wicked and hypocritical from the Lord’s Table, any warrant 
or authority from the word of God?” 

If it has not, those ministers who have discontinued the practice, 
are not to be censured; but if it has, they should be warned to return 
to their duty. ‘Tomy knowledge the omission has grieved some, re- 
specting whom I have no reason to doubt, that their names are written 


; in the Lamb’s Book ot Tafe. A SECEDER. 








Until a more full answer be furnished to the foregoing Query, we 
would refer our readers toan article, involving in some respects the 
same subject, which appeared in the Monitor for February, 1835. 

Our readers are particularly invited to a careful perusal of the ar- 
ticle in the present number, from the Christian World Unmasked. 
Another number will complete our republication of that work. 














Art. XI. Ecclesiastical. 


InstaLLaTion.—The Rev. Peter Bullions, was, by authority of the 
Associate Presbytery of Albany, installed pastor of the Associate con- 
gregation in Troy, on the 28th of Dec. ult. Sermonby the Rev. James 
Martin: Charges by the Rev. John G. Smart. - 
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ss Rev. A. Murray,........ 10.00 


com Rev. J. S. Easton,. ......#20.00, 








AGENTS. - 


ALL MINISTERS AND PREACHERS OF THE ASSOCIATE CHURCH. — 
In addition to the ministers and itinerating preachers of the As- 


sociate Charch, who are authorized to receive subsc 


ions and 


money, and give receipts, the following persane are au orized to 


act as agents: 

John Robertson, Cambridge, Washington Co., 
N. Y. 

A. Bachop, Argyle, Washington Co. N. Y. - 

G. A. Martin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Alex. Gailey, Clark's Ferry, Perry Co., Pa. 

Wm. McMinn. Potter’s Mille, Centre Co., Pa. 


Andrew Munro, Cenonsborgh, Pa aan 





E. Landerdale, York, Livingston Co. N. Y. 
Tho’s Cummings, Putnam. Wash'n Co. N. Y. 


James Wilson, Esq., Fawn Grove, York Co. Pe. 

Alexander W. Brewster, Erie, Pa. 

James Hutchinson, Esq., New London Cross 
Roads, Chester Co. Pa. ~ 


_ [John Smith, P. M., Pleasant Run, Cael! Cay 


Rev. Samuel Wilson, eal, Ohio. es Anderson, Huntingdon, Pa FS i ; 
illiam 8. Young, 173 Race-atreet, Philadelphia. : 

Terms $2,00 per annum, payable in Retire or at the anna 
meeting of the Associate as i | 3 








